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: a ſyſdem, as a barrier againſt Hereſy, 235 


The learning of the ſchools 3 in yogue 
at this time, —— =- - - 2236 
The public diſcourſes deeply tinctured 
with pedantry, dry and unanimated, 236 
This accounted forga—— - 237 
In the next period, their diſcourſes, 
- warm, looſe, and deeply. tinctured 5 
with enthuſ iam. 238 


This the almoſt unavoidable cs 
quence. of the humour of the times, 239 


To this ſucceeded a more rational 
manner of preaching, - < = - 244 

An acquaintance with the writings of 
antiquity, cultivated in this period, 
contributed to improve the taſte of 
the Clergy and their manner of 
preaching, - - = 2245 


The 


U 


The acquaintance with the antients 
which introduced the improvement 
in preaching in this period, proved 
the occaſion of that abſtract and me- 
taphyſical manner which ſucceeded, 246 
This followed by a kind of declama- 
tory harangues, = ='=- =- - 248 


— 


INTRO- 


AN KIND may be conſidered as Ci- 
tizens of this World, or Expectants 
of another. In either, in both of theſe 

weben, happineſs will naturally be the 
: TIS Tn e 6f. l 


"os won . 
the ſentiments which they have entertained 
- concerning the nature of true happineſs, and 
the courſe that leads to the enjoyment of it, 
every attempt to ſet mankind right as to 
either of theſe, muſt be acknowledged to be 
laudable, an inſtance of true philanthropy, 
e e eee eee 
e e 288 
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of the preſent age is for a very di 


121 
In this noble deſign, many, in the diffe- 
rent ages of the world, have engaged: But, 
however united they have been in the deſign 
itſelf, they have differed widely in the man- 
ner of execution. This has been diverſified; 
according to the foveral views iti which they 
have been led to conſider the ſubject, the 
genius of thoſe to whom they would recom- 
mend the conſideration of it, or the various 
ſucceſs, with which the attempts of thoſe 
who: had gone before. hee in the dame de- 
ny had been N n 
411 * Dt 4441 
Were TRI or gain — a man Amed 
at, in any performance he. offered to the pub- 
lic, he would greatly miſtake in the choice 
of his ſubject, who, | important as it is, 
ſhould pitch upon one ſo grave and ſerious 
as that of this Eſſay. The 8 | 


| 8 In Novel or Romance, 


h 755 the mpartadee.« of the ſubject. 


t beſtow no ſmall attention 2 it; con- 
On. a MFGs 


131 | 

ſeious to himſelf of the rectitude of his 
own intentions, and fully perſuaded that 
the cauſe of virtue, if it receive no benefit, 
will receive no hurt from this attempt, has 
ventured to lay before the Public, thoſe 
reflections which have occurred to him, and 
appeared important and deſerving: of atten - 
tion: But, how far they are ſo, the TR 
* has a right to my. 


To cud a certain Plan of Reli- 
gious Inſtruction, of which the ſacred Hiſ- 
. tory affords both the hint, and ſome excellent 
models, though neither has perhaps been 
much attended to, was all the Author had 
principally in his view, when he” firſt ſat 
_ down to write upon this ſubject. But he 
ſoon found it neceſſary to enlarge his Plan, 
into that form in which it now appears, and, 
upon à candid attention to it, the ſeveral 
parts of it, he hopes, will be found to have 

a not diſtant relation to each other. | 


Before he would venture to propoſe n 
improvement in the manner of promoting 
B 2 religious 


1 Ta 3 
religious inſtruction which now obtains (r 
| he may venture to cal that an improvement 
which he recommends) he was of apinionãt 


"might be, if not neceſſary, at leaft highly 
| Uſeful, to'!contiller the ſeveral methods 


which have been followed for this purpoſe, 
and to * . - e r 


This defign N to the finſt nd 65 
cond Parts of this Eſſay, and WR of TO, 
Ew I 1 | 


1Thloenquiry; it bee in 8 
. good effects. From a comparative | 
vie of the moſt remarkable ſchemes which 
have been adopted, in the different ages of 
_ the world,” for promoting the knowledge, 
important advantages may be derived. The | 
proof an ilhiſtration of theſe are reſerved 
forthe conclufion, aud will make the ſub- 
| ject of the ſeveral addreſſes which it Con» 
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From the above hints, the Reader will 
eafily perceive the deſign which the Author 
has in view, and the manner in which he 
means to proſecute it, Unwilling, there- 
fore, to detain him longer in the entrance, 
he begs leave to carry him along with him, 


to the cxevution of his Plan, 
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le 
97 the 8 methods which have been em- 
_ ployed, i in the different periode of the world, 
fer promoting the . and provi 
f virtue, | 


— 


j nn 1 
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the importance of Religion, and the 
8 of mankind in general, with re- 


| ſpect to the excellence of it's nature, the 


force of it's obligations, and it's ſubſer⸗ 
viency to their happineſs, than the attention 
. which hath been paid to it, in all ooun- 
tries and under all thoſe forms of govern- 

ment, of which e has come down 
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In it's cauſe, Lawgrvers, Poets, Philoſa- 
phers, Hiſtorians, Divines, and others who 
do not fall under any of theſe denomina- 
tions, have all engaged; proud, each, of 
becoming advocates for ĩt. Left to plead 
it's cauſe in that manner which to them 


ſeemed belt, it needs not ſurprize us that 
this ſhould be ſerious. It has been fo: 


each, no doubt, thinking their own an im- 
provement upon the former, and all fond- 


| by, flattering themſelves, * that the courſe 


which was moſt acceptable to themſelves, 


would e ſo to the reff'of Min- 


22 72 VR als 5 ern 1264 4 & Bi , 7.7 F at 
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rogreſz of im provemenit {ir religious Know- 
13 the various manner of conveying it, 
td un fold both, might be no un- 

re nd or ünproftable employment. It 
would, however, be a wotk of tio finalf la- 
bout and difficulty, and require a very able 


hand to execute it property. All the Au- 


thor of this Eſſay purpoſes, is, only' for 


he fake of thoſe whp have perhaps never 


dune 


I. 


turned their thoughts this way, to lay be- 
fore them, from the ſubject of his own read- 
ing, a few hints, from which, if they 
have not the leiſure, opportunity, or inicli- 
nation, of extending their enquiries: upon 
this point, they may be enabled to form, 
if not a very cotnprehenfive view, yeta juſt 
Judgment of the merit of the ſeveral me⸗ 
thods which have been followed far promo 
ting religious knowledge, And, for the 
Eke of order, Which it will be neceſſary to 
obſerve amidſt ſuch a variety of ſubjecks, 
and to conduct bis Readers through i it, with 
the leſs trouble and embaraſſinent, the Au- 


thor will di what is neceſſary upon tlie 
b ſubject of this ürſt . under the oe | 
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N the x more early ages, 10 before man- ; 
ind begin to form themſelves i into ſo- 
cicties, every thing that related to a IF 0¹ y 
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2 le in . offices _ 7 Gon 

_ perforn #4 at ce oe | Mankind, E 
could not Po remain in this Nats,” 

increaſe of their numbers, joined with ol 
feelings. of nature and a ſenſe of their mu- 
tual wants, would ſoon prompt them to 
form themſelves . into ſocieties, incorpo- 
rated under ſuch forms of Government, - 5 | 


. e cogcerted by the ſeveral mem- 
| bers, 


d appear moſt conducive to tho | 
e | e 


. 


11 
Upon this principle, it is, I think, 
highly probable, that the Supreme Power 
would, at firſt, be lodged in the hands of 
one of their number, who, they had reaſon 
to think, would be leaſt diſpoſed to abuſe 


it, and the moſt proper bay rg 6 it 2 
1 public well. 1 0 


1 ſuch a ſtate, the ſupreme Riller 
Wir Ph no doubt; find an attention to Re- 
ligion neceſſary, for the purpoſes of ſound 
policy and wiſe government, and accord 
ingly we may obſerve ſome ſpecies of reli- 
gion, wrought into all thoſe models of go- 
vernment, of which * account has 188 


trinlſlici 20" Wt „ e am 

Ain ah ASTD 115 
wy is not eee 6 the Peoßla, 
having veſted the Supreme Magiſtrate: (call 
him what you will) with the direction of 
all: Matters relating to the State, would, 
from cheir confidence in him, intruſt him 
a with the direction of what concerned 
the public Religion of it. And, had they 
40 ere re e Which it 


[=] 

dogs ;ndt appear they did, i is not to be 
| doubted; but; both for the hotour which at. 
ended the direction of the gacra, and the ſub- 
ſerviency of this to the purpoſes of State 
Policy, be would endeavour, by every en. 

patient in his power, 40 work ne 
the mn of ie, , eg Scl. 


| er is this mere conjefure, . Far, Aan 
the moſt antient aecounts that are eqnteyed 
down to he, we find, that the Supreme 
Magiſtrate bgth inſtituted and | perforthed 
| thoſe ſacred Rites, which accompanied thy 
He ee Fe eg: 913 
e et dee Nun pits to, ian 


Thus we find, from * brted Hiſtory, 
that Melchiſedeck was, at once, King of 


Salem and Prieſt of the moſb High God, 


| From Homer we learn, that | Peleng: offi = 


kiated 3s; Priafh im his (0wn kingdoms when 
Neſtor zu Viyfer went te pay wit te 
him; ambithat Agamen t bend 
f the! punlie ſakirhfices,” Nene iar 
eee ppm 
2809 
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the King was to have the ſupreme com- 
mund of the army, and direction of the 
otſioers of Religion. - And it is well known 
that Romulus and Numa, not only inftituted 
_ the Colleges of the Prieſts, but alſo re- 
ſerved, each to himſelf, e Pon- 
* Maximus. | 
e ee Wet een 
Legillators, (o Fat as they have come down 
to us, and we ſhall find Religion early em- 
played. as an engine to promote the ſeveral 
movements of Goyernment, and farther 
than this, the views of the moſt — 
* they ſeem not to have nnd... 


8 "ha Glen of Religina foramd zrith fuck 
2 deGgn, modelled according to the capriee 
of the Prince, or the prejudices of the peo- 


ple, how abſurd and ridiculous muſt it 


have been? A ſtrange medley of whim and 
ſuperſtition! Well, what ſhall we conclude 
fram thenee 2 Js it chat Religion ion is a mere 
ſtate- engine, 3 piece of political craft, 5 | 
f has 3 the "> = 


141 
and intended to over-awe and bend them 
to the purpoſes of ambition, a handle by 
which they might be moſt eaſily and ſuc- 
ceſsfully managed? This is indeed the 
thameleſs pretence of ſome, who are equally 
firangers to themſelves, and to the hiſtory 


of Mankind. None other could entertain 
ſuch a thought; for, if Religion were not 


already deeply laid in the human frame, 
every appeal to it would have been vain, 
and every mean of reſtraint, drawn from 


this conſideration, ineffectual. There can 


be no juſt inference, Hicrafores drawn 


| againſt Religion, from it's being wrought 


into the ſyſtems of human policy: On the 


contrary, this ſhews the native authority 


of it over the mind, however it may be 


abuſed to e eee intereſt 
| 668 1 0 | ws 1 5 
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11560 iis ben edge, Wee 
per ſyſtem of laws, and a due inforcement 
of them, by a regular diftribution of re- 
Wards and putüſhments, are all that is ne- 
ceſfary, 0 make hand — of any Go- 


vernment, 


53.5 os 
vernment, good and virtuous. But this 
aſſertion muſt not be admitted without a 
proof. Let us examine it, and then Judge 
baits ahora | 


3 It is true; the profeſſed deſign of ä 
ment, under all the different and poſſible 
modifications of it; is to promote the wel- 


fare and happineſs of its ſubjects, by en- 


foreing the practice of thoſe duties they 
ewe to the public, and to one another. 
Theſe, it is acknowledged, make a part of 
Religion, but they are no more: they are 
far from being the whole of it. Beſides, it 
deſerves to remembered that all the laws of 
Government with reſpect to the conduct 
of it's ſubjects, conſider them only as citi- 
ens of this world, and ſo ate far from 
being ſufficient to influence it epa 
N and bee view. ber. ohh 


The > a hind Rae ih os of e — | 


procure obedience to them, or at leaſt, 
ſecure againſt an open violation of them, 
but human authority is too feeble: to reach 
Bun; ER LEE A the 


[16 ] 

the heart, or to promote a principle of real 
virtue; that principle, which is neceſſary to 
tender our conduct liberal and ingenuous, 
and to give uniformity and ſtability to it. 


Public order and utility are the grand 
objects of all civil Inſtitutions: Moral and 
religious conduct, as ſuch, fall not under 
their cognizance, nor lie before their tri- 
bunal. The reaſon is, at firſt fight,: ab- 
Vvious. The Deen, lain can- 
diſcern the en: of their ne upon 
e _ mage wh it . W 


pe various in its nature, and, in fact, 
wears ſuch different forms, and adopts ſuch 


_ . different modes in different countries, that 


| the very ideas of right and wrong, appear not 
only different, but, in ſome caſes, contra- 
_  diQtory to one another, it ſeems to admit 
ol und doubt, that che cauſe of virtue is too 


. important and ſacred, to be reſted upon fo 
„ A” bottom. It cer- 
$93 En | Bas tainly | 


eee as" gunprimedt eee, 


[ 17 ] 


tainly requires a more ſolid and durable 


foundation. 
\ 


SECTION u. 


07 the State of Religion, and the manner 
of conveying the Knowledge oh it, under 4 
Pagan Freie: | 


OW long the direction of Civil and 

Religious concerns continued to be 
1800 in the ſame hands, is, from the 
imperfection of Hiſtorical records, a fact 
difficult to be aſcertained. We may, how- 
ever, venture to affirm it could not be 
long. For, as the extent of kingdoms, | 
the number of inhabitants, their com- 
merce with neighbouring nations, and 
their interfering intereſts became enlarged, 
ſo muſt the caſes and concern of the Sove+ 
reign, till, at laft, the load of buſineſs 
would become too heavy for him to bear 
alone. Matters of State and Government 
Vor. I. 8 would 
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would be ſufficient to ingroſs his whole 
attention. This would make it neceffary 
to delegate the care of public Religion to 
a certain order of Men he might nominate 
for this purpoſe. And hence the inſtitu- 
tion of Prieſts, as a Body ſeparate and 
. from the 8 __ take it's 

ww; it may be bebe we | hould | 
begin to find ſomething like a juſt regard 
paid to Religion. When the concerns af 
it were lodged in the hands of an order 6f 
men conſecrated to the ſervices of it, and 
exempted from all other coneerns that they 
might be at liberty to mind theſe the bet- 


| ter, we might naturally expect they would 
be ambitious to bring every thing that ro- 
16a ng vue re oof ods 
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a iecer how far der ite 88s 
is the deſign of this part of our enquiry: 
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tnote and diſtant ages of the world, the 
Reader muſt not think it ſtrange, that we 
find it difficult; if at all poſſible, to trace 
the ſeveral ſteps of that. corruption, which, 
from this time, prevailed in Religion, 


Id is, 1 thihk, highly probable that the 
firſt Prieſts, after the public inſtitution of 
their Order, would be obliged to receive 
their directions from the Prince, and to 
model Religion according to the ſyſtem 
of Faith or Policy which he had adopted. 
However, under a ſucceſſion. of Princes, 
plunged in pleaſure, or embarraſſed with 
buſineſs, and fo, from either of theſe 
cauſes, incapable of attending to. the con- 
cerns of Religion, it is eaſy to ſee how an 
ambitious Prieſthood might ſoon become 
venerable.  Profiting themſelves of tlie 
. eredulity of the people, they, in their 
turn, began to corrupt Religion, by blend: 
ing with it thoſe inventions, which their 
pride, ſuperſtition, avarice or. policy would 
dictate. One ceremony prepared the way 
for the introduction of another. A recent 
C2 | inno- 


"= 1 [ J 20 1 | 
innovation would be grafted into one more 
antient ; and, at laſt, by various and gra- 
dual ſteps, and different efforts of inge- 
nuity, Rulers and People become the 175.208 | 


of the public 9 


The eircumſtances of theſe early times, 
- and the more liberal Education of the 
Prieſts, it muſt be confeſſed, gave them 
great advantages, and put much in their 
power. "The great body of the people was 
altogether ignorant. Any degree of know- 
ledge and learning that then prevailed, | 
was only to be found in the ſacred College 
of Prieſts; and they had art enough to 
improve to their on intereſt, the advan- 
tage which their ſuperior accompliſhments 
gave them over the people, and fo to raiſe 
their reputation among them, that they 
became eaſily diſpoſed to receive Rn” 
en were Danse to teach e . 


4 


Hor Gn idolatry LK? > to -provetl; 
WE 8 very difficult, if at all pray el 
aſcer- 


' 


enquiries into the origin, nature and pro- 
greſs of it, 's 


21 


| aſcertain, Learned men are of wery dif- 


ferent opinions upon this point, But I 


| humbly think, that, at whatever time it, had 


it's . riſe, it did not prevail much till about « 
the time of Abraham. Before this period, 


the different nations of the world ſeemed 
to have worſhipped God, according to the + 


dictates of Nature, and thoſe few hints of 
Revelation, with which they might have 
8 favoured. by the means of Noah, &c. 

, SR 
| 75 far back as this periods Idolatry can 


be traced. Higher'thap this, it would be 


needleſs, even if we could, to riſe in our 


. £ "= 

In order to 2 of the ſtate of Religion, | 
and the manner of communicating the 
knowledge of it, in theſe early ages, it 
may not be improper to ſingle out ſome 75 


| Nation, whoſe hiſtory can throw the 
carheſt ent upon this part of our ſubject. 


1 Wich 


l | . 


In this view, our attention is imme- 
diately called to the hiſtory of Egypt, not 
only becauſe it was one of the moſt antient 
ſeats of Learning, but becauſe it is gene- 
rally acknowledged, that from thence, 
Greete received its Gods and ſyſtems of 
Religion, and that from them, the Ro- 
mas received theirs. Being among the 
firſt places, if not the ve firſt, where Re- 
tigion had any thing Y a public eſta- 
vliſhment, and where Learning began to 
a flouriſh, $trafferrss# enticed by the fame it 
„ had acquired for it's improvements in ſci- 
. ence and Religion, reſorted to it from al- 
| moſt all countries, and never failed to f 
© Carry home ta their own, the knowledge of 
both, as the moſt valuable preſent they 
could import. | 


o 4 i 


| Aſtronomy was, from a "variety of cauſes 
which might be mentioned, among the 
firſt Sciences, to the ſtudy of which Man- 
kind ſeem to have applied themſelves. 
The Chaldeans very early turned their 
thoughts this way. and from them the 


Egyp⸗ 


1 23 ] 
Egyptians ſeem to have received the firſt 
hints of it. And it was not long, till, 
by a moſt unhappy perverſion, it became 
the ſource of the groſſeſt ſpecies of Idola- 
try, with which Religion was afterwards 
disfigured. For, elated with any little 
diſcoveries they had made in this Science, 


they began to think of carrying their pe: 


culations next into Religion, . 


At what eime the Rgyptians began to 


-give into Idolatry, it-is not eaſy preciſely to 
determine. It is certain they did ſo 4 1 


early. Thus we are told, that Syphir, * 

one of the Kings of Memphis, who began 
to reign about A, M.“ 2164, indulging 
himſelf in ſome of the moſt fanciful ſpe- 
culations concerning the nature of the 


univerſe in general, and of this world in 


particular, and the influence which the 
Sun and Moon had upon it, came, at laſt, 
to be perſuaded (or pretended to be.ſo) 


„der Shuckford's. Con. of Sacred and Proph. Hil. 
f V. 1. B. 5. . 8 


N C 4 | that 
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that the Sun and Moon were ſo many 
Deities. He wrote a Book upon this ſub- 
ject, appointed them to be worſhipped, 
and, by the pretence he made of having 


| ſeen and converſed with the Supreme 


Deity, found it no difficult matter to ob- 
trude his own whims upon an ignorant 
and credulous people. The grandeur of 
the appearance of thoſe heavenly bodies, 
| and an obſervation#of their various phæno- 
mena, motions, courſes and influence, could 
not fail to inſpire them with the higheſt 
fentiments of their glory and excellence. 
From an admiration of them, thus bred in 
their minds, the tranſition to Idolatry, or 
an r adoration of them was wey _ * And 


** + Diodotas Siculus, ſpeaking of the e 
tells us, that the firſt men, looking up to the world 
above them, and terrified and ſtruck with admira- 
| tion af the nature of the univerſe, ſuppoſed the Sun 
and Moon, to be the principal and eternal Gods, This 
quotation } from Diod. Sicul. I give upon the cre- 
dit of Dl. Warburton, Div. Legat. &c. v. 1. p. 437, ; 
who, very nn acceſs to the original, which 

I have not at preſent. 


if 
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if we conſider the ignorance of theſs 
early times, that the human mind had yet 
received but little culture from ſcience, - 
and that their ſituation did not allow 
mankind to beſtow much time upon it; 
nay, if we conſider how difficult it is to 
look up to an inviſible God, and to per- 
form a purely ſpiritual worſhip to him, 
and the ſtrong propenſity which, from 
thence, mankind have always diſcovered 
to worſhip God under ſome viſible Scbechi- 
nah, or ſymbol of his preſence, we ſhall 
find reaſon to.make allowances for my in- 
ſtance of 4 00 error. | 


©. Idolatry did not, at once, aſſume that 
monſtrous form, in which it afterwards 
appeared. The progreſs to it was gradual. 
One corruption paved the way for ano- 

ther. N | 
Happy, no doubt, as they imagined, in 
thoſe inventions or diſcoveries they had 
already made, mankind, led away by a 
pride of underſtanding, and an humour of 
TJ - ſpecu- 
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fpeculation;-afſumed, in prodeſs of time, 
into their apotheoſis, or the number of 
their Gods, ſome of the moſt illuſtrieus 
of their anceſtors, who had, by their he- 
well of their country, and now began ta 
be thought upon with a kind of enthuſiaſ- 
tic gratitude. To a deification of ſuch 
they might be ſtrongly prompted, from a 
conceit they entertained (and very probably 
it might be infuſed into their minds by 
ſome hero who was himſelf a candidate for 
thoſe honours) that, immediately after 
their death, their ſouls removed to ſome 
of thoſe luminous bodies they ſaw moving, 
in fuch awful majeſty, over their heads, * 
and that, as the miniſters of the Supreme 
Deity, or mediators betwixt him and them, 


. ſerviceable e 


They did 1 not long reſt here. "Mankind, 
ones ent _ _ not where | ta 


a bee le of; 
. 1 top; - 


I 93 ; 
top, but indulged themſelves in all man? 
ner of fooleries. Having once deviated 
fr the truth, nothing is more difficult 
than to return to it. Involved, as it were, 
in a labyrinth, the more they endeavour 
to extricate, they but the more bewilder 
tzhemſelves in it. So it happened in the 


© Having o. once taken it into cheir heads, to 
deify ſome of the heavenly luminaries, 
and of their departed heroes, they ſoon 
came to introduce into their worſhip cer- 
tain ſymbolical repreſentations of them, 
by conſecrating to them creatures, in a 
whom they diſcerned a fanciful likeneſs or 
reſemblance of ſome of their perfections. 
And before theſe animals, or the images 
of them, they performed their worſhip, 
when the original was removed from their 
_ fight: This muſt have been the caſe, as to 
the Sun in the night, and the Moon and 
Stars i in the day time. Hence that tribe of 
ſacred animals, viz. the Serpent, the Beetle, 


e 
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The Wolf, the Crocodile, &c. & for which the 
| en had ſuch an high veneration. 

Not only did Ry 3 aſs of dach 
repreſentations, or images, as helps to 

their devotion, by making them fo. many 
remembrancers of their reſpective divini- 
ties, they had alſo a conceit, that, by 
certain incantations or forms of conſecra- 
tion, the influences of the ſeveral intelli- 
gences were charmed down to their 
images, that they were no longer to be 
conſidered as uninformed idols , and there- 
fore, that having the virtues of thoſe i in- 
telligences or inferior deities infuſed into 
them, any. worſhip performed before them, 
would be equally. acceptable, as if per- 
formed _ before the planets themſelves, 
which were their Apmediate Sacella or 


T 'emples. 8 


6 2081 
3 


8 Dr. Shaw' $ Tongs, fol. edit. p. 3938. 
16 36 dee Shuckford's and Prideaux's Coane. paſt, 
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This account of the riſe and progreſs of 
Idolatry, appears not only natural, but is 
alſo favoured by the writings of antiquity, 
ſo far as they can be traced. Amidſt the 
obſcurity which envelops thoſe early ages, 
error or miſtake are not to be avoided. 
It is hoped, however, that in the above 
account, there is none which is material. 
Fre rom the hints upon this ſubject. con- 
ſcope afforded for — of conjecture. 
Nor has this been wanting. The defign 
of this eſſay does not require, yea, it 
would be a digreſſion from it fo much as 
to attempt, a minute diſcuſſion of each of 
theſe, or even the moſt remarkable of 


them. But there have, of late, been 


ſome reflections thrown. out upon this 
ſubject, by an author of diſtinguiſhed 
| character in the republic of letters, too 
tant i in their conſequences, not to be taken 
notice of. The particular conſideration 
of N would make this digreſſion too 

; Fes | f 2 


| 
| 
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long, or fwell a note too much, and thats: 
fore I have e 1. into he e 
* "Inq | | | 


«To terug: e traced the 
corruption. of Religion in thoſe early pe- 
riods, it might have been owing to the ſpe- 
culation of the learned or the policy of the 
ambitious. It was afterwards greatly pro- 
moted by the Poets, who, upon the ground 
work. with which they were furniſhed by 
thoſe who. went. before them, did not fail, 

the help of their inventive Imagination, to 

rear the fabrick of Pagan ſuperſtition t to that 
enormous ſize which has made it to be gazed 
upon, with wonder by all ſucceeding ages. 
But what was their particular connexion 
with Religion ? Whence their influence {6 
great in every thing related to it? Why 
they were the Divines || of thoſs early a ages, 
and as e non, rock remade 
oe DE 19 2's FOLD? 7 weir 


8 11 un 
Al 8 e No.. 2. K. 303, | 544306 
1 Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque deorum,. | 
Cxdibus & victu fœdo, deterruit Orphtus. * DE 
—— — fuit hzc ſapientia quondam 
Eos Concu- 
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EH 
their Gods, and inſtruct the people in Reli- 
ſcope was afforded to their poetic fancies: 
Under pretence that the ſabje& was too ſub- 
lime to be treated in a plain and common 
ſtyle, their compoſitions (which were gene- 
rally in verſe) were enriched with all the- 
ornaments and imagery that could ſerve to 
exalt their Ideas of the Gods, or give beau- 
ty and grandeur to the deſcriptions of their | 
characters: And thus, in procefs of time, 
their Divinity became converted into a per- 
fect Mythology, and the hiſtory they meant 
to convey down to after ages, is loſt in 
dau ben nig ao of 


be Religion of thoſe early times, as de- 
ſcribed, by their antient Bards, who them - 
| {elves left no writings behind them, may be 

"a learned from the Greek. and Nau 


| | Concubita prohibere vago; 2 jura mant; 
Qppida moliri; leges incidere lignno. 
Sic honor & nomen diuinis vatibus atque 

ee eee 28 nnn 8 


Poets, 
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Poets, ſome of whom, as particularly Or- 
phens, travelled into Egypt, for inſtruction 
in the more ſublime parts of Learning, and 
was the firſt who introduced thoſe religious 
itites into Greece, Which afterwards obtained 
in 1 
| > "ana ack the feſt * might, 
Gm the licence of their deſcriptions, haye 
contributed to the corruption of Religion, 
yet, when afterwards the c f the 
Prieſt and Poet became ſeparated, no ſuch 
freedoms were taken wht by the latter. 4 


* 


4 


When Religion hull once ack a ihe 
lic eſtabliſhment, thoſe who wrote on this 
ſubject, muſt have taken care to do it juſtice 
in the accounts or repreſentations they gave 
of it. To have done otherwiſe, would 
have been not only diſreſpectful to Religion 
and the State, but alſo highly dangerous to 
themſelves. Hence therefore we may depend 
upon the writings of the Greek and Roman 
Poets for the moſt authentic account of the 
popular Religion of antient times. They 

W were 


23 


1 
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were not the inventors of that Mythology 
which they convey down to us. It was 
far more antient than they, the production 
of former ages. They took and tranſmit- 
ted it as they found it, and this it was 
which made them ſuch favourites with the 
people, while others, who dared to ſpeak 
too freely of the received aer, ca 
ſaerifices to their reſentment, 


* 


T s % _ we; 4 


Would we, ; la" form a Jullamene's of 
the Religion of thoſe early times, let us con- 
ſult ſuch of their writings as have come 
down to us, and what a 12 10 5 be 8 
they u 1 it? Y 

"The Reade? cannot ect chat I mould 
3 him with a large and minute detail 
of the ſeveral particulars relating to Reli- 
gion, from which he is to form his opi- 
nion of it. Of theſe there is ſo great a va- 
riety, that even the moſt curſory account 
1 could give of them, would ſwell this 
Eſſay to an immoderate ſize. I muſt there- 
fore ſatisfy myſelf, with little more than the 

Vor. R * D bare 
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bare mention of the topicks upon which 
the Reader might defire information, and 
refer bim to the writings themſelves for 
receiving it. n 


Let himhenconfder how the 
aber of their Gods; that celeſtial, terre 
ſtrial, ſylvan, marine, &c. There were even as 
early as Heſiod's days, no leſs than thirty 
thouſand. Let him conſider, that they ca- 
noniged, and built temples and ſhrines for 
ſome of the meaneſt animals, and even da- 
ſeended ſo low as to conſeorate and pay a 
religious regard to ſome of the productions 
of the vegetable kingdom, for which the 
Poet juſtly burleſques them, with all the 


re of ſatire, in theſe well known 


TIO neſcit, 88 * demem 

5 Egyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 

Pars hæc; illa pavit ſaturam ſerpentibus win. N 
Illic cruleds, hic piſcem fluminis, illie 
Oppis tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
. Forrum & cæpe nefas violare & pangere morſu, 
O fandias gentes quibus hac naſcuntur in hortis 
| Numinal ” An Jovxx. Sat. 15. 


11 
Let him confider the account given by Ho- 
mer and other Poets (and for which ſome 
of the moſt famed ſages of antquity, parti- 
cularly Plato, Cicero and Plutarch blame 
them 5) of the wars, battles, wounds, mur- 
ders, thefts, adulteries, inceſts, &c. of 
their Gods: Let him confider the ſacrifices 
of different kinds, ſome even human, of- 
fered to render their Gods propitious; the 
various, abſurd rites that attended the ob- 
lation of them, and the ſeveral orders of 
Prieſts who preſided in thoſe Services: Let 
him confider their oracles, the forms of 
eonſulting them, and the parade, artifice 
and ambiguity with which the reſponſes 
were given; their Auguries, and the end- 
leſs ſuperſtition with which they were ta- 
ken; their ſhews of Gladiators and ſcenical 
Entertainments, which were, -at firſt, intro- 
. duced under the notion of Religion and in 
honour of their Gods. || Let him, I fay, 
_ conſider theſe, and all the other, trumpe- 


8 Plate, De Repub. lib. iii. Cicero, lib. i. Tuſe. 
Queſt. Plut. de Iſide & Oſiride. 
{Fn Maxim. lib. ii. cap. iv. 
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ries of their Religion, and what a ſtrange 
medley muſt it appear of ignorance, whim, 
craft, ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm? What a 
melancholy, but juſt, proof does it afford, 
that mankind, indulging their pride of 
heart in the cultivation of a vain and falſe 
philoſophy, and thus imagining themſelves 
to ©© be wiſe, have become fools, and 
«© changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God, into an image like to corruptible 
man, and to birds and fourfooted beaſts 
and creeping_things? || Surely vain are 
all men by nature, who ignorant of 
God, and could not, out of the good 
2 things that are ſeen, know him that is: 
Neither, by conſidering the works, did 
„ they acknowledge the workmaſter, but 
deemed either fire or wind, or the ſwift 
air, or circle of the ſtars, or the violent 
water, or the lights of Heaven, to be 
5 the Gods which govern the world; with 
« whoſe beauty, if they, being delighted, 
ce took them to be Gods, let them know 
« how much better the Lord of them 1 Is, 


l Rem: i i. 23. 0 
cc for 


E 


& for the firſt author of beauty hath created 
« them. 8 


In the Theology of this period, eſpecially 
in the earlier ages of it, it muſt he owned 
there was ſomething ſo involved, intricate 
and perplexed, that it muſt ever be difficult, 
if at all poſſible, to aſcertain the true mean- 
ing of it. Few authentic records of theſe 
firſt ages have come down to us, and thoſe 
which have, caſt very little light upon 
the matter. This obſcurity is, no doubt, 
very much owing to the liberties which the 
Poets, the firſt Divines, took upon all the 
ſubjects of Religion which fell under their 
conſideration, Theſe they never failed to 
dreſs up in a ſtyle highly figurative, pom- 
pous and ornamented, to pleaſe their own 
fancies and entertain their admirers; and 
thus . enveloped in myſtery, they have left 
no key by which we may be enabled to 
come at the true meaning of them. 


'$ Wiſdom Kin. 1, 2, 3. 
D 3 | It 
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It would be doing injuſtice to the more 
knowing and intelligent among them, to 
imagine they believed all the groſs ſtories 
that are recorded of their Gods. Some of 
them, no doubt, are to be conſidered as 
moral fables, others, as metaphorical 
deſcriptions of events removed far back 
into antiquity: But I am far from being 
ſatisfied that ſome parts of them, even thoſe 
| Which to us appear very groſs, were not 
underſtood in their literal ſenſe, or that their 
ſentiments concerning the Deity were at 
leaſt during the firſt ages of this period, ſo 
Juſt and rational as ſome of their admirers 
ure . in Sate e to them, to ON 


"The period under confidetidien, „that in 
which Religion remained under the direc- 
tion of the Pagan Prieſthood, was very 
long and included many ages. The ex- 
tremes were very diſtant, and, of conſe- 
quence, the ſtate of Religion in them, could 
not but be very different, 


In 
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In the progreſs of Science and Philo- 
ſophy, it is probable, their notions of Reli- 
gion would greatly improve, and the men 
of learning and education among them come 
to ſettle in the belief of one ſupreme Numen 
or Deity. Nay, it is certain they did ſo 
pretty early. It is true, ſome of their Lite- 
rati, as well as others, were wont, accord- 
ing to the mode of the times in which they 
lived, to ſpeak of the ſupreme Deity under 
a variety of titles. This, either by not 
rightly underſtanding or not attending to 
the dialeQ then in uſe, has led ſome of 
their readers to conclude that they ſtill be- 
lieved in a plurality of independent Deities ; 
whereas all they intended was no more, 
than by theſe different names, to expreſs 
the ſeveral Characters under which they 
conſidered the chief Deity. | What other 
Gods they acknowledged, they always looked 
on as ſubordinate to this, as his Miniſters 
to whom he committed the Government 
D 4 | and 


| 1 See Stznzca de Benefic. Lib. iv. cap. vii. and viii. | 
Seneca ſcems to have been of theſe ſentiments, when he 
ſays, 


| [ 40 } 
- __—* and Tutelage of certain Kingdoms, Cities, 
&c. under his own he nn ved arp as ſu- 
F 0 : 4 * 


Such as above repreſented, ſeems to 
the been the, creed of the moſt 'learned 
men of the heathen Ear e this __ 


£ 


Ry && / Quoties: velis, tibi licet aliter hunc auctorem 
rerum noſtrarum compellare. Et Jovem illum opti- 
mum & maximum rite dices, & tonantem, & ſtatorem; 5 
qui non (ut Hiſtorici tradiderunt) ex eo, quod poſt vo- 
tum ſuſceptum, acies Romanorum fugientium ſtetit, 
ſed quod ſtant beneficio ejus omnia, ſtator, ſtabilitorque 
eſt: Hunc eundem & fatum ſi dixeris, non mentieris, 
nam cum fatum nihil aliud eſt, quam ſeries implexa 
cauſarum, ille eſt prima omnium cauſa, ex qua ceteræ 
pendent, Quæcunque voles illi nomina proprie apta- 
bis, vim aliquam, affectumque celeſtium rerum conti- 
nentia. Fot appellationes ejus poſſunt eſſe, quot mu- 
nera. Hunc & Liberum Patrem, & Heraulem, & Mercu- 
rium noſtri putant. Liberum patrem, quia omnium pa- 
rens eſt. Herculem, quia vis ejus invicta fit. Mercu- 
rium, quia. ratio penes illum eſt, numeruſque & ordo, 
& ſcientia, Quocunque te flexeris, ibi illum videbis 
occurentem tibi. Nihil ab illo vacat: Opus ſuum ipſe 
implet. | 


8 alſo to the ſame 3 plut. de Iſide & Oſiride. 
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damental article of Religion. But con- 
ſidering how many ages had elapſed, before 
the perſons wrote, to whom we are obliged 
for this information, -the religious ſenti- 
ments-of thoſe more early times muſt ſtill 
remain doubtful, from any thing that can 
be inferred from them. From the ſenti- 
ments of more improved and poliſhed ages, 
we can draw no certain concluſion with 
reſpect to thoſe of others, rude and uncul- 
tivated, and which were removed at a great 
diſtance from them. 


3 1 i that Pitta who was himſelf 
a Prieſt of the Delian Apollo, and might 
therefore be ſuppoſed to be no bad inter- 
preter of what was obſcure in the theology 
of thoſe antient times, is at no ſmall-pains 
to perſuade us into a more favourable opi- 
nion of the ſacred. rites, uſages, and doc- 
trines of this early period, by telling us, 
that if any thing appears abſurd in them, 
it proceeds from ignorance of the true 
meaning of them; and that, rightly under- 
ſtood, they will be found to contain, in 


ſome 


14 
ſome caſts, a moſt ſublime morality under 
the veil of allegory, and in others, an al- 
luſion to the hiſtory and natural philoſophy 
of remote ages. 8 Longinus alſo offers an 
apology for the antient theology. He 
obſerves that Homer, in the account he 
gives of the Trojan war, exalts his heroes, 
if it is to be underſtood literally, into 
Gods, and degrades his Gods into men. 
But, to ſave Homer from the imputation 
of ſo groſs an impropriety, he, at the 
ſame time, obſerves, that ſuch bold repre 
ſentations, if not allegorically underſtood, 
would be downright blaſphemy and ex- 
travagantly ſhocking.+ But what do all 
theſe apologies amount to? To no more 
than this, that they who made them, had a 
high veneration for antiquity and it's ſages, . 
lie under the flur, which ſome, of later 
ages, had thrown upon them, they were 


8 Plut, de Ide & Ofiride; + Longin. $ 9. 
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glad to put the beſt face upon the matter 
poſſible, and ſay all they could for them. 


But ſhould we make as great allow 
ances for the Literati of thoſe early ages, 
as their moſt zealous partiſans could defire 
(and perhaps theſe are more than needed 
to be made, when we reflect, that ſome of 
them ſeem to have been great admirers 
and- very keen ſupporters of the doctrine 
of Polytheiſm taught among them, and of 
the train of ſuperſtitions, F which, proba- 

| | bly, 


S8 It will not, perhaps, be unacceptable to the 
Reader, to mention ſome of the moſt ſtriking inſtances 
of the ſuperſtition of ancient times. I beg leave, there- 
fore, to lay before him a few collected to our hand 
by David Hume, Eſq; V. II. p. 469. and I hope they 
will appear directly to the purpoſe for which they are 
quoted, Mr. Hume informs us, that Xenophon, that 
great Captain and Philoſopher, and that Diſciple of $9- 


 .. «crates, did, by the advice of Socrates, conſult the oracle 


of Delphi, before he would engage in the expedition of 
Cyrus; that he and the whole army regarded ſneezing 
as a very lucky omen ; that the Greeks ſuffering from a 
cold North wind, ſacrificed to it, and that (according 
to . Xenophon) it immediately abated ; that he con- 

I | ſulted 
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' bly, took their riſe from them) what 
| ſhall we fay of the religious creed of the 


multitude ? 


ſulted the ſacrifices in ſecret, before he would form 
any reſolution with himſelf about ſettling a colony ; 
that he was himſelf a very ſkilful Augur; that 
he was determined by the victims, to refuſe the ſole 


command of the army. which was offered him; that he 


mentions the place of Hercules's deſcent into Hell as 
believing it, and ſays the marks of it are Rill remain- 
ing; that he had almoſt ſtarved the army, rather 
than lead it to the field againſt the auſpices, Thatall 
this devotion. was not a farce, in order to ſerve a poli- 


tical purpoſe (Mr. Hume obſerves) appears both from 
the facts themſelves, and from the genius of that age, 


when little or nothing could be gained by hypocriſy ; 


beſides, that Xenophon was a kind of heretic in theſe 


times, which no political devotee ever is, 
To the above inſtances of ſuperſtition, let me add a 


few more, Thoſe already mentioned are, it muſt be 
owned, pretty. remarkable, but leſt it ſhould be al- 


ledged that they prove no more than that Xenophon 


was highly ſuperſtitious, I might mention many which 


can leave no. doubt with reſpect to the ſuperſtitious ſen · 


timents of the public. Thus, we are told, the Lace- 


demonians, in time of war, were wont to pray to the 


Gods as early as poſſible in the morning, from this con- 


ceit, that if they addreſſed them before their enemies 
were able to do ſo, they pre-engaged them in. their 
fay our. That the Romans and others endeavoured to 

keep 
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multitude ? At ' firſt, the corruption in 
their faith, as well as in their manners; 
being / gradual, they might, perhaps, con- 
ſider the deſcriptions given of their Gods 
as merely pictureſque, or, as ſo many 
finely wrought up poetical allegories, or, 
in the ſame light, and with the ſame al- 
lowances, we do an epic poem: But there 
are many things which force us to 
conclude that, what at firſt they looked 
upon as GE they at laſt believed to be 


keep hd. names of their tutelary deities a e. * 
Cet, leſt their enemies, becoming acquainted with 
them, ſhould, by certain religious ceremonies, and 
particularly, by what they called, Evocatory Sacrifices, 
draw them over to eſpouſe their intereſt / and cauſe. 
And, upon this principle, very probably it was that 
the Tyrians ated, when, during the ſiege of their 
city by Alexander the Great, they ordered the ſtatue of 
Hercules to be ſecured by a chain, that their enemies 
might gain no advantage over them, by GOING away 


. their tutelar God from them. 


See many more remarkable inſtances of ſuperſtition, 
relating to omens, dreams, prodigies, miracles, &c. 
Valer. Max, Lib. 1. cap. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 5 


reul, 
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real, and that the fabulous genealogy of 
the Gods, their amours, their ridiculous 
feats, and even their vices, conſtituted a 
0 arable public creed. 


of this it 1 to nd more than 
an abundant proof. Had not this been 
the caſe, why ſhould Anaxagoras have been 
treated in the manner he was? He taught 
that the Sun was no more than a burning 
maſs of matter, that the Moon was of it- 
ſelf an opaque body, and that the ſtars 
were of a matter fimilar to our earth. 
And he was pronounced impious, fined, 
baniſhed. For what? Where was the 
crime in all this? Why thus ſeverely 
treated? It was becauſe his ſentiments 
upon thoſe ſubjects, ſtood in oppoſition to 
ſuch as were generally received, and ſeemed 
to degrude into the rank of creatures, 
Beings which were eſteemed and wor- 
ſhipped as Gods. Had it been the vulgar 
only who condemned him for theſe tenets, 
it ſhould not ſurprize us; but who does 
| not 
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not degeet to find even Plato himſelf 
gravely cenſuring them? When their 
zeal for Religion flamed, in this violent 
manner againſt Anaxagoras, it may per- 
haps to ſome appear ſurprizing, how 
Ariſtophanes came to eſcape the rage of it, 
for an incomparably more diſreſpectful re- 
preſentation of the Gods. But their won- 
der will immediately ceaſe when they are 
informed, that, ludicrous as the light was, 


in which the comic poet repreſented their 


Gods, when he repreſented them upon the 
public theatre, it was the light in which 
the people were wont to conſider. them, 
and therefore he was never. ſo much as 
ſuſpected of any profane deſign of expoſing 
them. What we have inferred from the 
oppoſite treatment of Anaxagoras and Ari- 
| ſtophanes, Lurian has put beyond all doubt, 
by expreſſly aſſuring us, that whoever 
ventured but to expreſs ſo much as a 
eo wil | reſpect to any of the fables of 


Plato de Repub. Lib. 10. 


the 
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SY Pagan theology, however abſurd and 


- ridiculous in themſelves, did it at the ha- 


zard of being conſidered and treated by the 


people, as impious, and an enemy to Reli- 
gion and the Gods. 


* 


4 But our 1 does not reſt ſolely | 


upon the concluſions or teſtimony imme- 
diately referred to. It is alſo ſupported 


by the, faireſt deductions from ſeveral parts 
of their religious practice. This, ſo far 
as we are acquainted with it, exactly cor- 
reſponds to the religious belief we have aſ- 
cribed to them, and was ſuch as apt, be 
ene (4 from it. 


10 f is 1 to 2 4 maxim in 3 * 


* worſhip, homage and ſervice paid to 


the Deity, will always be of a piece with 
the notions which are entertained of him, 


and therefore if we find the people, in 
theſe early ages now under conſideration, 


engaged, not only in ſome of the depart- 
ments of civil life, but alſo in ſome of the 
moſt ſolemn parts of their worſhip, in 
en! : | ſcenes 
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ſcenes of the moſt infamous and abandoned 
i debauchery, even ſuch as were a reproach 
to human nature, and to any other but the 
Gods they worſhipped, what are we forced 
to conclude from thence? Is it not, that 
the accounts which they had early re- 
ceived and, believed of their Gods, had 


2 * 


| reconciled hem to ſuch practices; ; and 
that reaſe n, if not corrupted i in this man- 
ner, would 42 have failed to revolt againſt 


em? 


Ad 10 _ 1872 « 


oh 
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"That "Bs"; may not 6 conſidered as 
f merely a vague declamation; 35 4 heavy 
_ charge, without any evidence to ſupport 
it, it will be neceſſary to enter a little into 
Aa detail of facts. | 


How ſhocking were che W rites, 

| which accompanied the worſhip of Baal? 
Were they not the plain indications of 
madneſs and phrenzy, or at leaſt of the 
ME abſurd. ſuperſtition, in thoſe who 


vor. * E | joined 


f* ? 
LES 


1 
joined in them? & Still more ſhocking were 
the oblations made to Moloch, the very 
thought of which is enough to make 
human nature ſhudder. Who does not 
bluſh to hear of the ſhameſul proſtitutions 


| practiſed in honour of certain deities ta 


What ſcandalous, obſcene practices were 
carried on at ſome of the public games? 
Such as, impudent as the people were 
become, they bluſhed at, and would nd 

venture to perform in the preſence of a 
Porcius Cato. 9 What ſcenes of the moſt” 


| abominable vice, did their Eleufinian, 


Bacchanalian, and other myfterics, at laſt, 


become? I ſay, at laſt, for it is but falt 


to acknowledge, that at firſt, the inſtita- 


x 


$ 1 Kings 18. 26; 28. 
1 Pf. 106. 37, 38. een vate s Ezek. 


23+ 37. 8. + ie 


'# 'Valer. Maxim. Lib. 25 cap. 10. 5 8. in Lad. 
Flora! 1 Bann, 

F Valer. Maxim. Lib. 2. cap. 10. $ 8. in Lud. 
Floral. 
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tion of them ſceins to have been incenad 
for promoting the purpoſes of Religion, 
and particularly, ſentiments of the Deity 
and of a future ſtate, unadulterated with 
the corrupt mixtures and fables, with 
which the popular theology of thoſe times 
abounded. + But though this much muſt 
be owned in honour of the firſt inſtitution. 
of tlie Myſteries, yet certain it is, that 
according to the plan laid down, and 
rigidly | adhered to, they- could be of no 
extenſive uſefulneſs, as the directors of 
them admitted but comparatively few into 
them, and none, till after a long and trou- 
dleſome noviciate, under the moſt ſacred 
ties of ſecrecy, and the penalty of Death, 
1 they dared to violate them, | And in 
proceſs tit time, the original deſign of their 
inftitution being forgotten, they were proſ- 
: tituted to the vileſt purpoſes, and became 
the moſt infamous means of corrupting 
the manners of the People. * Nay, to 


en 25 uf sücr, 


+ Warburton's Div. Log: &c. V. 1. book 2, 
'+ Liv, Hiſt. Lib. 39. cap. 8. Sag 
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„ 
ſuch an extravagant height was debauchery 
carried at the Bacchanalia, that the ſenate of 
Rome found themſelves obliged to forbid 
the celebration of them, by a OTE de- 

ctee. , 


z 


1 
| 5 rom theſe imperfect king we may 
judge, i in ſome meaſure, of that kind of Di- 
vinity (if i it deſerves the name) which ob- 
tained in thoſe early ages of the heathen 
world; a Divinity, not peculiar to any one 
country, but, with N ſome little va- 
riations, almoſt univerſal. 2h 

We are © apt! to think che religious tenets, 
5 aſcribed to the populace, in. pagan 
times, too abſurd and monſtrous to gain 
credit with any who make the leaſt pre- 
tenſions to reaſon, and on that account, 
to entertain a doubt of their having been 
ever believed by them. But let it be ob- | 
 ferved, that, if we are not upon our guard, we 
ſhall probably form a wrong judgment upon 


"4 
4 


$ Valer. Max. ld. i. cap. ili. 
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this point. Surrounded with ſo much light 
ourſelves, we are ready, at firſt, to be greatly 
ſurprized at their ignorance, and the ridi- 
culous ſyſtem of religious opinions which 
we ſuppoſe them to have adopted. But we 
do not conſider, that what makes this ap- 
pear ſo extraordinary to us, is our diſpoſi- 
tion to make the advantages which we our- 
ſelves enjoy, not what they had, the mea- 
ſure or ſtandard of our judgment upon this 
ſubject. Whereas, to form a juſt deciſion, _ 
we ſhould ſuppoſe ourſelves in their fitua- 
tion, and without any advantage but what 
they poſſeſſed; andin thatcaſe theirreligious 
Faith or creed will not ſo much ſurprize us. 
How wonderful, even in this enlightened 
age, are the effects of the prejudices of Edu- | 
cation | Does not every one know many in- 
ſtances, in which they reconcile ſome, and 
theſe too none of the moſt weak and ignorant 
in other reſpects, to the belief of doctrines 
as extraordinary, as any that ever gained cre- 
dit under a pagan hierarchy ? and when 
this is conſidered, ſhould it not leſſen, if 
Not entirely remove, our furprize at the 

5 e ignorance 


141 
ignorance and ſuperſtition of thoſe early 
times, and diſpoſe us to make all reaſonable 


| allowances for them, as: we are ſure the 
gracious Judge of all will ? 


Such as we have now ſeen, was the reli- 
gious creed in the period under conſider- 
ation. But had it been incomparably bet- 
ter and more agreeable to truth, the diſad- 
vantages under which the manner of com- 
municating inſtruction at that time labour- 


PIETY ed, muſt have neceſſarily prevented its ex- 
tenſive uſefulneſs, 


Before the invention of writing, or any 
| ſpecies of the graphic art, it is generally 
agreed that religious,” as well as all other 
knowledge, could be conveyed down from 
one eee to another, only by # tradi- 
tion, =: 

The uncertainty, and many other incon- 

: © veniencies to which this method was ſub- 
ED jected, would neceſſarily oblige mankind to 
deviſe ſome other, better e to the ends 

of 


1 4 
of communicating and preſerving their 
knowledge. 


[ 


Writing, or the art of communicating 
one's ſentiments by the means of certain 
marks, afterwards called Letters, muſt have 
undergone ſeveral improvements, before it 
could arrive at any tolerable degree of 
perfection. And therefore it is highly 
probable, that the firſt method which 
would occur of communicating one's 
thoughts, except by ſounds or words, would 
be by pictures, or ſymbolical repreſentations 
of the different objects which engaged at- 
tention; and that, not only becauſe the 
ſimpleſt, but alſo a kind of viſible repreſen- 
tation of them; and hence, very probably, 
it is, that this ſpecies of writing being firſt 
employed upon the ſubject of Religion, 
Porphyry calls it, ieee wound ara 
Know | 


In this manner, we are pretty certain, the 
Egyptians preſerved their religious know- 
ledge ; for a very learned and judious author 

E 4 bobbſerves 
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obſerves from Kircher (who beſtowed more 


than ordinary pains upon this ſubject) that, 


cc 


6c 


6c 
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to ſymbolical or hieroglyphic writing, 
they committed ſuch things as regarded 
the being and attributes oſ their Gods, 
the ſacrifices and adorations that were 
to be offered to them, the concatenation 
of the different claſſes of beings, the 
doctrine of the elements, and of the good 
and bad demons that were imagined to 


influence and direct them. Theſe again 


were repreſented by ſuch particular ani- 


mals, plants, inſtruments, &c. as they 


ſuppoſed, or had actually found by a long 


courſe of obſervations, tò be emblematical 


of, or to bear ſome typical or phyfical 
relation to them. Every portion, there- 
fore, of this ſacred writing, may be pre- 
ſumed to carry along with it, ſome 


points of doctrine, relating to the Theo- 


logy or Phyſics of the Egyptians,” 5 


Agrecably to this, we are informed, that 
their Pillars or Obeliſks, n 


5 Dr, Snaw's Travels, &c. folio edit, p. 391- | 
con- 
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conſidered as the firſt repoſitories of their 
ſacred writing, were inſcribed with a mul- 
titude of animals of different kinds, birds, 
fiſhes, &c, than which nothing could be 
more natural, in thoſe early and rude times, 
after theſe things became adopted into their 
Religion, as ſymbolical expreſſions of cer-. 
tain Theological Doctrines. Of this kind 
were probably the famous Pillars of the firſt 
Hermes. Upon theſe he is ſaid to have 
inſcribed ' his Learning in Hieroglyphic 
Characters ; and the ſecond Hermes, com- 
monly. called Triſmegiſtus, is faid to have 
| tranſlated it, if I may in the preſent caſe, 
uſe the Phraſe, into the vulgar Character. 
Theſe columns were extant in the times of 
Pythagoras and Plato, and from them they 
are ſuppoſed to have borrowed a good deal 
of that learning for which they were after- 
wards ſo juſtly celebrated, 


1 know that Hieroglyphicks were, AC= 
cording t6 Kircher and ſome others, a kind 
of ſacred Character, originally intended to 
conceal, rather than communicate their 
72 — religious 
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religious tenets, and thus preſerve them 


a2 a profound and impenetrable ſecret from all 
to whom they did not chuſe to reveal them. 
But it is far from being certain that this 
was the primary deſign of them; it is more 
probable, that this opinion did only obtain, 
when, after this ſpecies of writing had fallen 
into diſuſe, it became difficult, for want of 
a proper key, to decypher it. Then per- 
haps ſome conceited ſcholiaſt, to divert that 
reproach: from falling upon him which his 
ignorance deſerved, deviſed this apology. for 
it, that ſuch kind of writing was originally. 
intended, by the college of Prieſts, as a 
myſtical veil. to religious truths, and there- 

fore that none but ſuch as they hols, e 

WINS eee 


if there was a Character, Hibdogtyphic? 
Symbolical or other, invented. to tranſmit 


$ The Reader, who would incline to for more upon 
une gubject of Hieroglyphic Writing, the different kinds 
of it, and the purpoſes to which they were applied, may 
have his curioſity gratified by conſulting Dr. Warbur- 
ton's Div. Legat. el Moſes. Vol. II. 24 iv. (>, fuk * 
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the knowledge of religious myſteries to 
thoſe who were initiated into. them, and 
yet conceal it from the vulgar eye, it 
muſt have been the invention of ſome 
after or later period, when the refine- 
ments, or rather corruptions in religion, 
became too many to be laid open to all, 
and ſuch as could with ſafety be com- 
municated to none, but thoſe who, by a 
proper diſcipline and long noviciate, were 
initiated into it's myſteries, and even to 
thoſe under the bond of inviolable ſecreſy. 
On all theſe accounts it is humbly imagi- 
ned, that the original deſign of Hierogly- 
phic, Picture, or Symbolical Writing, muſt 
have been the communication of religious 
knowledge, and the very name (which ſigni- 
fies ſacred ſculptures or engravings) makes 
this fully as probable as the contrarj. 


But however natural this method of 
conveying knowledge might have been, 
and however preferable to tradition, yet 
ſtill it muſt the owned to have been but a 
yery imperfect one, by all who 'have read 
Wen ic . or 
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or heard any thing of the Hieroglyphic 
. deſcriptions of the Antients. Let me ad- 
duce a few inſtances, and then the Reader 
may judge for himſelf. We are told, 
that the head of a woman, joined to the 
body of a lion, which was called a Sphinx, 
was the emblem of ſtrength and prudence 
united; that, when ſuch figures were 
placed near the Nile, they fignified that the 
inundation would take place while the 
ſun paſſed through the ſigns of Leo and 
Virgo, but, when they ornamented the gates 
of their temples, then they were intended 
to intimate, that the Theolgy taught and 
repreſented within, was involved in types 
and myſteries : F' That by the figures of 
an Infant, an old Man, a; Hawk, a Fiſh 
and after theſe, of an Hippopotamus or Sea- 
Horſe, is conveyed to us this moral ſen- 
tence: O! ye that are born and that die, 
God hateth impudence: || That a ſtatue, 
without hands and with cloſe eyes was the 

$ Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 399. · 
I Plut. de Ifide & Oſiride. 


| proper 
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proper emblem of a Judge, who ought ever 
to be on. his guard againſt being corrupted 
either by bribery or the arts of addreſs: That 
a Serpent placed by the Image of Minerva, 
and a Snatl by that of Venus at Elis, were 
intended to ſignify that Maids needed - 
guard, and that ſilence and keeping at home 
ee e W amen 3d 82> itt 
. 

Who Kan confder theſe 1 ne a8 * 
ſpecimen of the Hieroglyphic manner of 
writing, and not own that any interpreta- 
tion that can be given of it now, muſt 
be entirely conjectural; nay and that even 
while this manner was in. uſe, any expliea- 
tion offered muſt have been very uncertain, 


| there being ſo much ſcope for 1 imaginatien 
and fancy? But we need not reſt our opi- 


nion of the imperfection of ſymbolical re- 
| entation, conſidered as a mean, of c com- 


municating religious knowledge, upon con- 
Jecture alone? We have a clear proof of 
it, in the different ſentiments, which not 


only the moderne, but the antient Egyp- 
| tians, Greeks and Romans themſelves, en- 


1 tertained 
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tertained concetning the genuine ſenſe and 
true interpretation of it ; while yet none of 
them have offered any thing, which, to an 
unprejudiced 2 8 ea appear JOE: 
gow ets e 

. Region beg th, in bome of the moſt 
early" periods, corrupted by the policy of 


the ſtate, the : ſupe rſtition of the FL 


and by the fables and allegories of the 
Poets, no wonder that the improvements 
in ſcience, which were made in after ages, 
mould beget a diſguſt o of the ridiculous 


fooleries ich Rad been” Introduced into 
Religion, and ſet ſome u attempting A 
reformation in the fyſtems of their "reli 


gious faith) "by offering others, in [plc 
of them, Fare "rational and' conſiſtent, 
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This vat dhe profeſſed asg of thoſe 


Philoſophers, who ſprung” up in a long 


uccefſion, and employed their pens upon 
moral ſudjects. And to diſcover how far 
they have ſucceeded in this, will be the 
object of our Wavy in tlie followitig 
— ELSE) east bus 450 Inn 
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07 be ad derived, to Ruligite g. tbe * 
mata \of Philoſophers, and tbeir manner 
of Ne them. - 1 1 n 

- HERE M ſcarce any ſubject upon 
"which" the moderns have differed 

more in their ſentiments, than with reſpect 

to the merit of "the 5 = wridhg of ve | 


| the ancients.” 1 - 
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Some, fired with an enthufiaſtic zeal 
think they can never enough extol them; 
while others, prejudiced againſt them, 
ſpare no pains to run them down. But 
in this, as in moſt other caſes, we may ex- 
pect to find the truth in the mean betwixt | 
RN? extremes. | 


- * = * 
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When rin W to revive, after hav- 
ing _ 11 buried in ignorance and bar- 
| bariſm, 


*s 


leſs merit than m 


2 provemnent. + * EEG „ 
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bariſm, a taſte for the writings of the an- 


cients, revived with it. And no wonder : 
Becauſe, had they been poſſeſſed of much 


be allowed; them, 
they were, then almoſt the only writings, 


from which ope who hag a paſſion. for et- 
ters, could find either OBO 4 or im- 


1 : L 


c 
| When, the profeſſion vf i fidelity became 


faſhionable. among thoſe, who afumed to 
; themſelves the title of Free-thinkers, by 


way of honourable diſtinction, we find ap- 


peals Frequently made to thoſe writings, 
as a ſpecimen, what Reaſon, under proper 


eulture, could do in the ſcience of morals; 


and as a boaſted proof of the little need we 


have of an external Revelation. And thus, 
laying afide Revelation, the patrons of In- 


_ fidelity exalted Reg/on into a rte oe 
to virtue and r x 


* > det ef 


The friends of Rotate run into the 


- oppoſite extreme. Without making- any 
allowance for the diſadvantages which the 


authors 


7 
4 


„ en 
authors of thoſe writings laboured under, 
they, with a pleaſure not to be juſtified, 
expoſed the errors and foibles they found 
in them, and run them down in the lump. 


He who would form an impartial judg- 
ment of thoſe writings, muſt look. into 
them himſelf; and if he examines them 
with candor, he will probably find reaſon. 
to conclude, they are neither deſerving of the 
high degree of praiſe beſtowed upon them by 
the one, nor of the cenſure, with which they 
are loaded by the other, and will entertain 
ſentiments very different from both, -con- 
cerning them, or at leaſt, many things 
which they contain. 


He muſt be little acquainted with thoſe 
writings, or do them great injuſtice, who 
will not own, that the diſcoveries and im- 
provements in ſcience, with which they 
abound, are conſiderable. Nay, conſider- 
ing the ſmall progreſs which learning 
had made, when fome of their authors 
began to write, and the great expence 

Vor. I. F. | both 
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both of labour and time, at which know- 
ledge was then to be acquired, he muſt 
own they are indeed wonderful, and enti- 
tled to N ſhare of merit. 


Upon ſubjects of the higheſt importance, 
many of theſe ancient writers think with 
great juſtneſs, write with much preciſion, 
argue with wonderful energy, and, upon 
the whole, diſcover a refined taſte and true 
eloquence. In all theſe reſpects, it may be 
aſſerted, chat not a few of them are proper 
models for the imitation of after times. 
But how far they are to be followed as 
guides, or only conſulted as helps in Re- 
ligion, is what we are now to enquire into. 
Let the candid Reader judge from what 
follows under this Section. 


| a are, it muſt be owned, certain 
principles which are eſſential to Religion, 
upon which the whole ſuperſtructure of it 
ought to be raiſed, and with which it 
muſt either ſtand or fall. Of this ſort are 
thoſe, which reſpect Ws Being, Character, 
| Provi- 
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Providence and Worſhip of the Deity, the 
nature of that ſervice we owe, and that ac- 
count we mult render to him. Take theſe 
away, and Religion remains a mere ideal 
thing: Or let the account given of theſe 
be unjuſt, and Religion degenerates into 
ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm, and puts on a 
b ler wild fantaſtic mms. 


To * the Reader to Jridys of the 
merit of theſe writings, now under conſi- 
deration, in point of religious direction, it 
will be neceſſary to lay before him, in a 
pretty full induction of particulars, what 
cah be collected from them upon cheſe ſe- 
veral e | 


The belief of the being of a God lies at 
the foundation of all Religion, and. is a 
truth, in which, if in any, it might be 
thought Philoſophers would have united 
as 4 common principle, and on which they 
would have built every other moral truth; 
as on an immoveable foundation. But 
has this been the caſe? Far otherwiſe. 

F 2 Some 
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Some there were who doubted. of the exiſt- 
ence of a Deity: 5 Some, who flatly de» 
nied it: + Not a few who affirmed. the 
exiſtence of two Independent Principles; 
the one, the cauſe of all good, the _ 
the cauſe. of all evil in the world. 
r og ods vp 
antiquity, the number of Geds, who were 
acknowledged and worſhipped as early as 
HFeſiod's time, amounted, at leaſt, to thirty 
- thouſand. We muſt not however ima» 
gine, that they were all conſidered as on 
an equal footing. We have ſhewn already 
in the farmer Section, that the more know 
ing, even in the moſt, early ages, believed 
but in one ſupreme Deity; at leaſt, the moſt 


of them ſeem to have done ſo: The reſt 


nnn. 
$. Wie, Marin, kb, . c. 1. ce. 4. N. 
Deor. lib. 1. $ 1. 


1. Bhs, do Plc Pia, r. Cie, de Nat, Dew 
1. „ . . 


4 Pl, do ide Ou. 


gene- 
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generated, or created. The more noble 
parts of the mundane fyſtem, ſuch as the 
Sun, Moon,  &c. were believed to be ani- 
mated, and were adored as ſo many dei- | 
ties: They had alſo their Dæmons and 
Genii, beings of an order far ſuperior to 
men, but inferior to the celeftial Deities. + 
Theſe ſubordinate Deities ſome believed 
to be immortal, but others maintained, 
that at certain periodical conflagrations 
(which they made to revolve in the ſpace 
of about twenty-five thouſand years, and 
which is by ſome called the Platonic year) 
theſe, as well as every other ſpecies of 
being, would be abſorbed into the one ſelf- 
exiſtent Deity, and re- created out of Nis 


amm 


When we come to conſiſt the writings 


| of the Philoſophers with reſpect to the 


e knut b. a. 
+ Plut. de Placitis Philoſ. cap. 83. 


I Plut. de Repugnant, Stoicorym, Arrian. in ele. 
tet. lib. 3. cap. 13. 


F 3 cha- 


(M1 
character of the Deity, we find the greateſt 


diyerſity and inconſiſtency imaginable, in 
their ſentiments concerning it. 


eee and a 8 he followed 
him, conſidered, the Deity as a pure mind, 
and acknowledged him both as the Creator 
and Goyernor of the world. 


"_ reprofented the Deity under the 
notion of the 16 na, or, the Univerſe. $ And 
yet what can be conceived more abſurd 
than ſach a conceit, and if traced through 
all its conſequences, what can be more 


e ng ir 
J Fpifterus calls the foul, ale, pps. M. Anto- 
ninus calls it, B. 12, f. 26, an efflux from God; B. 5. 
§. 27. © The divinity within, which Jupiter had taken 
from himſelf.” nnn | 


e Epiſt. 92. writes to this purpoſe : < Quid 
eſt autem, cur non exiſtimes in eo divini aliquid ex- 
iſtere qui Dei pars eſt? Totum hoc, quo continemur, 


et unum eſt, et Deus: Et ſocii ejus ſumus & membra. 
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hurtful to the intereſts of Religion? Nay, 
is it not abſolutely ſubverſive of them? 


Something akin to this, is the dogma 
concerning the Anima Mundi. According 
to this, God is repreſented as a vital prin- 
ciple, by which this corporeal ſyſtem, con- 
ſidered as an organized boch, is animated | 
and ed. 


8 Nothing can be more ſevere, and at the ſame time 
more juſt, than the manner in which Cicero expoſes the | 
abſurdity of this notion. Terra (ſays he) quoniam 
% pars mundi eſt, pars eſt etiam Dei. Atqui terræ 
. maximas regiones inhabitabiles & incultas videmus, 
« qu6d pars earum appulſu ſolis exarſerit, pars obri- 
« guerit nive pruinaque, longinquo ſolis abſceſſu. 
44 uæ, fi Mundus eſt Deus, quoniam partes mundi ſunt, 
Dei membra partim ardentia, partim refrigerata di- 
40 cendz ſunt.” as 


137 ug 

cc ma qui cenſuit, animum efle per natu- 

<« ram rerum omnium intentum & commeantem, ex 

«c quo noſtri animi carperentur, non vidit diſtractione 

©. humanorum animorum diſcerpi & lacerari Deum: 

„Et cum miſeri animi eſſent, quod pleriſque conti- 

e gerit, tum Dei parte, eſſe miſeram; quod ſieri og 
WT poteſt. 55 whale” 


. Cicero de Nat. Deor. Lib. I. ry _ ä | 
F 4 | Wha 
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Who was the author of this opinion it is 
difficult, if at all poſſible, at this diftance 
of time, to determine. It ſeems to have 
obtained very early. Cicero, if he does 
not in the above- mentioned paſſage aſſert 

agoras to have been the author, makes 
him, at leaſt, an abettor of it. Plato is 
alſo, by ſome, thought to have entertained 
the ſame notion, and by not attending that 
there is the cleareſt evidence of it's having 
been maintained before his day, has been 
ES he Tar woe: ares 


1 I ſome have ad to explain 
away the abſurdity of this doctrine, by 
making thoſe who firſt taught it, to intend 
no more by it, than to repreſent the Deity 

as that great ſpirit, who ſupported and 
dN over the world, and might there - 
fore be called, by a very allowable freedom 
of ſpeech, the ſdul of it. We ſhould very 
readily admit this comment, were not the 
Places, even in the writings of the antients 
themſelves, too many and expreſs, to bear 


ſo 
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ſo much ſoftening. F We are apt to ſtand 
amazed at ſuch opinions, and are at a loſs 
to conjecture whence they could take their 
riſe. But our buſineſs is not to purſue 
ſuch enquiries, but to mention the facts 
relating to this ſubject as we find them. In 
ſhort, the more we ſearch into the ſenti- 
ments/ of antiquity concerning the nature 
and character of the Deity, we ſhall find 
purſcives the more involved in a rind 


8 Edie abus pere W & hauſtus 
_ Zthereos dixere: Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cœlumque profundum, 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 

Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta reſerri 
Omnia; nec morti eſſe locum; ſed viva volare 
. in numerum. atque alto ſuccedere cœlo. 

; Vc. Georg, Lib. iv. I. 220, 


" Princigia cœelum, ac terras, compaſque liquentes 

. globum lunz, Titaniaque aſtra 

Megs agitat molem, & mano ſe corpore: miſcet. 
Eneid. Lib. vi. I. 724. 


M. Anton. Libs . $. xii. Lib. ix, F. xxviii. & 


* 


from 
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from which it will be difficult to get out, 
and muſt acknowledge that it was not 
6 without juſt reaſon that Cicero ſaid, Qui 
Deos eſſe dixerunt, tanta ſunt in varietate ac 
diſſenſione, ut eorum moleſtum fit dinu- 
merare ſententias. Nam et de figuris 
Deorum, & de locis atque ſedibus & ac- 
tione vita multa dicuntur, deque his ſumma 
philoſophorum digen ne cena. 
5 | 0 | 
The 3 of — 44 not 
differ more concerning the nature and 
character of the Deity, than they did con- 
cerning the origin of the World. Each 
of thoſe who wrote upon this ſubject, had 
the vanity" to” differ from them who- had 
gone before him, and to become the 
author of ſome new hypotheſis, by which 
he flattered himſelf he would be able to 
explain the phænomena of nature better, 
than by eee ien had, been rr 
N (641 Nen 


* 4 
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Thus ſome, to get free of the difficulties 
which they ſaw any ſcheme they could 
deviſe would be incumbered with, roundly. 
aſſerted the eternity of the World as it now 
is. Thoſe who by the ſyſtem of their Theo- 
logy, were taught to conſider it as a part of 
the ſupreme Numen, were neceſſarily obliged | 
to be of this opinion. Others there were 
too who admitted the eternity of the world, 
and were duped into this opinion by the 
ſubtilty of their own reaſoning upon this 
ſubject. Thus ſome, conſidering goodneſs 
as an attribute eſſential to the divine nature, 
could not imagine hoy it could exiſt with- 
out ſome proper object upon which to exer- 
ciſe-itſelf ; and therefore, to remove this 
difficulty, they made the world coeval with 
the Deity; not attending, that the difficul- 
ties with which this ſcheme is embaraſſed, 
are incomparably greater than what they 
meant to avoid by adopting it. Others, 
at a loſs to comprehend the manner in which 
this world could be produced from nothing, 
haſtily concluded that it was eternal, or at 

leaſt, that the materials' out of which it 

TA] 6 NEST 7, 7 10 A V. 2 was 
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was afterwards formed into a ſyſtem, were 
ſo. But what if this opinion ſhould be 
admitted? According to it all muſt have 
been at firſt, a rude, indigeſted heap, mere 
chaos and confuſion. Whence that beauty, 
order and harmony we now find prevailing 
in this mundane ſyſtem ? To account for 


this, our antient ſages are again greatly puz- 


led, and they appear to be fo, notwith- 


ſtanding all the 2 2 take to con- 
ceal it, 


Some, leg to acknowledge a bites 
ty, ſymmetry and proportion (becauſe they 
eaſily foreſaw the concluſion to which this 
would lead) pretended to find a multitade 
of faults in the conſtruction of the world, 
and the diſpoſition of it's parts, and from 
thence, without offering a proof in ot a0 
of their charge, pertly inferred 

| | Nequaquam nobis divieitus ef creatam 


| r- 1 on tanta eſt predita culpa. c 
| : Lucker. Lib. ii ii, 


| that is, they walls not allow this world 
to be the work. of God, becauſe, as they 
alledged, 
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allednad, it was ſo full of blunders. No- 
thing is more common than for one miſtake 
to ariſe out of another. It happened fo 
here: To account for imaginary blunders 
they fell into ſome which were real. One 
ſect aſcribed the production of the world, 
fach as we now ſee it, to a fortuitous con- 
courſe of atoms: Another, ſenſible of the 
imperfection of this ſcheme, called in to their 
aſſiſtance the operation of certain mechanical 
laws, by which matter being once in mo- 
tion, they alledge the homogeneous and 
heterogeneous particles of it, which were 
originally blended together, became ſepara- 
ted, and a world, ſuch as we now behold, 


ſprung out = wang and diſorder. 


_ Theſe were not the only Gomes which 
have been deviſed to account for the origin 
of this world, It would be tedious to 
mention them all. To what I have already 
mentioned, permit me however to add, 
that ſome conſidering this world as an ani- 
mal, others as a Ont; ſuppoſed. it 
wat -' ;*  endued 


158] 
endued with a plaſtic nature of principle, by 
the operation of which they endeavoured 
to account for the formation of every thing 
in it; though when they come to explain 
themſelves with reſpect to the nature of 
this principle, they are greatly divided, and 
run into the moſt oppoſite ſentiments; ſome 
aſſerting that it was Air, ſome that it was 
rn; and others that 1 it was s Fire, &c. 
60 

: * were ah to colle& from the writings 
of antiquity a great deal more upon this 
ſubject. 5 But what has been obſerved 
above, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the abſur- 
dity and inconſiſtency with which they 
abound upon this ſubject, and while it 
| expoſes the pride and ignorance of their 
moſt celebrated ſages who have written upon 
it, muſt confirm us in the belief of the 
eg of en, account which Moſes has 


8 ae re el 00 e 
lingfleet's Origin. Sacr. B. iii. chap. 2. See alſo 
e Intellect. 5. xe. bein. 
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given us of Colindgony,. or the Veightol of 
the World. | 


If from the accounts which antient 
Philoſophers give us of the Origin of the 
World, we turn out attention to the man- 
ner in which they ſay it is ſupported and 
governed, that is, to what we call a Provi- 
dence, we ſhall find as great a diverſity, but 
as little ſatisfaction, in what they have 
advanced on this ſubject, as upon 85. of 
the former. 


Some, without ceremony, denied a Pro- 
vidence altogether 8, and even in this 
pretended to confult the honour of their 


$ Enim per ſe dirum natura neceſſe ry 
Immortali vo, ſumma cum pace, {5 
Semota a rebus noſtris, ſejunctaque longe, 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis 
| Tpfa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira, 
7 | Luczer. Lib. i. 


| See alſo Arrian. in kicker. Lib. i. cap. xii. Plut. 
* Placit, Philoſ. cap. iii, 


Gods, 


{ 8 ] 
Gods, alledging that this world was an 
object too little to engage their attention; 
and beſides, that a concern about it would 
be. incompatible with true and compleat 
happineſs, of which they muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be poſſeſſed. Some maintained a general 
Providence, but would not admit that 
there was any which deſcended to indivi- 

| duals, þ perhaps from an opinion, like the 
former, that an office, ſuch as this, would 
be too mean, or 100 . for the 

Deity. 


Some coubingd the regards of a Provi- 
ae entirely to the upper regions of the 
_ univerſe, + while others, unwilling to ex- 
clude the Deity from all concern with this 


lower world, ſuppoſe him to carry on his 
deſigns in 2. by che 9 1 


1e nt a. 7. Artians lib. i. 
Cap 12. {| 8 | 
„ Arias in Epicet. lib. i. cap. 12.  Simplic. in 


ment 
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ment of | inferior and local Gods; to whoſe 
tutelage or guardianſhip they believed cer- 
tain countries, cities, &c. were com- 
mitted. And there were not 2 


Thus bee in LaQant. (Dilin Inflitu, iid. x. 
cap. 5.) ſpeaking concerning God Hic, cum prima 
fundamenta molis pulcherrimæ jaceret, & hoc ordiretur, 
quo neque majus quicquam novit natura nec melius, 
ut omnia ſub ducibus, irent, quamvis ipſe per totum ſe 


corpus intenderat, tamen miniſizes_ regnd ſui deos be- f 
nuit.“ | N 


 Expreſly in point upon this fubjeR, is what 4 Jalind 
the Roman emperor writes in his book againſt the 
Chriſtians. 1 *0s yap Mere Pac, To Inpopyer dcm pes 
— noynoWas d Taorra rer ichen d. | 
dera, ae kee xa moniuxaic 2 
n zu yap ir fur Tw mary wurf TUG, 
nas b wave, b N. Tc paprg Zan way ee, wan nay, 
* #4. . Our Theologers affirm the Maker of all things to 
be a common Father and King, but that the nations, as 
to particular things, are diſtributed by him to other in- 
ferior Gods, who are appointed to be Governors over * 
countries and cities, every one of which adminiſters in * 
his own province agreeably to himſelf. For whereas in, 
che common Father, all things ate perfect, and one is 

all, in the particular Deities, one excells in one pa 
and another in another. oO Intell. Syſt. &c. B 
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Hoe fentit Homerus, cum querentem Joyem inducit, 


[8] | 
many who | deomed-'to- have maintained, 
ſome underſtood in 2 reſtricted, others, in 


n more extenſi ve ſenſe, as if the very Gods 


themſelves were brought under the power 
of it. It muſt be owned there are many 


things i in the writings of antiquity, which 
1 an N 00 Gs: underr 


ſtood, 
— 5 = "= a d 6 #4 Te 1. <4 © nes = . 0 | 4 . . ** ; \ kb! 4 — 4 


TIL IRE what is contained n this nete 
from the learned Cudworth's Intellectual Syſtem of the 


Pniverſe, ib wget gn Norge 


. 


quod Sarpedonem filfum à morte contra futum eripere 
non poſſet. e en gt 
9 7 


————— eie 
EIS Cicer. de Divination, lib. 2, cap. 40. 


3 et quod nos fic vivere juſbt, fic mori eadem 
neceſſiate et Deos alligat. Irrevocabilis humana pariter 
ze diyina curſus vehit, IIle ipſe omnium conditor ac rec- 


| tor ſeripſit quidem fata, fed ſequitur, en 
ſemel juſſit. 


Seneca de Provideatis, cap, * 
go 1 To 


831 


Rood, ſo far as it Ag the Gods, it means 


no more. than that, plan of government, all 
wile and perfect, founded originally in the 
divine mind, and therefore when it is faid 


that Jupiter himſelf is ſubject to immut- 


able Fate, it can only be underſtood that 
he is ever ſubje& to the wiſdom of his own 


councils, and can never act in oppoſition 
to it. 


0 But whatever might be the opinion of 
antiquity concerning Fate, conſidered as a 


rule of action to the Deity, yet certain it 


is, that its influence upon human actions, 


was repreſented as univerſal and irre- 
or, We; $ And, what is ſtill more extra- 


ILY ee 
To the above quotations many more might be added 
which have the ſame appearance, * , 


Nec ſervio Deo, ſed aſſentio, eo quidem magis, 
quod ſcio omnia certa & in æternum dicta lege decurrere. 


Fata nos ducunt, & quantum cuique reſtet, prima 


naſcentium hora diſpoſuit. Cauſa pendet ex cauſa, pri- 
vata ac Wee Ideo fortiter 
| ae 9 2 os dune 


Ll 
*. | tha 
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ordinary, acknowledged by many as ſuch, 
5 1 75 even to the very feelings of moral 


omne 1 eſt; ous non, ut putamus, tant 
cuncta, ſed veniunt. | 
Seneca de Providentia, cap. 3. 


+ A Ariking inſtance and proof of this obſervation, we 
havefurniſhed us by the Roman hiſtorian Livy : Heinforms 
us that ſome of the Roman legions having, upon a cer- 
tain occaſion, revolted to the enemy, and thereby for- 
; feited their honour, were, ſrom a conſciouſneſs of their 
_ crime, fo abaſhed and dejected, that they fetired to their 
tents to conceal themſclves ; and that every effort uſed 
to recover their ſpirits proved ineffectual, till Cerealis 
told chem their mixfoſtunce were owing to Ess. 


LuV. Hiſt, lib. 4. 


Plutarch (in Vit. Alexandri) infos us, that Alex- 
ander having in a fit- of paffion killed Clitus, wept 
bitterly, and notwithſtanding all his friends could ſay to 
quiet his mind, remained inconſolable, till Ariſtander 
obſerved to him that nothing had happened in this world, 
| but what had been predetermined by Fate, and that 28 

he ſeemed to be ſatisfied, 7 


' From the above paſſages, is it not evident that the 
doctrine of a Fate ſeems to have gained general credit? 
The firſt ſhews its influence upon the rude and illiterate 
vulgar ; the laft, upon thoſe diſtinguiſhed by their high 
rank i in life. And had not chis been an article of their 
en. 
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| Miri than which, it muſt be owned, 
there can be none more ſtrong in the 
human breaſt. It is indeed - worthy of 
obſervation, that in moſt caſes, where any 
regard is ſhewn- to this opinion, it ſeems. 
to proceed not ſo. much from a con- 
viction of the juſtneſs of it, as from a deſire 
to apologize for ſome miſconduct. But 
this, at the ſame time, ſhews the dangerous 
tendency of ſuch doctrine, by ſflewing 
how ſtrong the propenſity of mankind is 

to graſp at any opinion, however abſurd, 
by which they can flatter themſelves into a 
favourite courſe of conduct, or ſoothe their 
own minds, when they would either re- 
mouftrate 1 or r them for i 1 


But to N in our 8 of the 
lentiments of antiquity, upon ſubjects con- 
5 5 with 2 


8 at as either of theſe, would in the 
circumſtances referred to, have been conſidered by the 
perſons to whom” it was made, as an inſult, and in 
Place of the effect had, warmly reſented, = + » 


; Allg G 3 ' The | 
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The obligations upon all to the worſhip 
of a Deity, are next to ſelf-evident. They 
have been acknowledged by the univerſal 
practice of mankind, and their anxious 
enquiries after the proper manner of per- 
forming it. But if we have recourſe to 
the writings of tlie Philoſophers for direo- 
tion in this, we ſhall not only find our- 
ſelves diſappointed in the hopes we enter- 
tained from them, but alſo bewildered in a 
maze, from which it will be very; ee 
to extricate vp ene We tal 


Nee is id to hoe wee Ry 
to his diſciples. to worſhip the Gods, j. e, 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars; and the Heroes, 
| A” not with _ honour. 


Cicero and Epidtetus® recommended, 
as the ſafeſt courſe we * Can follow, a con- 


| t A Patribus peceptos Neos Ee coli; et illud ex 
inſtitutis Pontificum & Aruſpicum — 2 
dee eee e . 28 

» Ppidet, Ener. cap, 38. + 1 60% 550 
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pliance with the cuſtom of the country in 
which we live, in the worſhip of the Gods. 
And Xenophon, in his memoirs of Socrates, 
whoſe diſciple he was, informs us that he: 
taught the ſame thing :4 And what elfe 
was this but to encourage the groſſeſt ſu- 


perſtition, when once cuſtom had * 
it's ſanction to it? 


ng * 


1 . — vr. 5 1 b. a0. 8, + ines ve dere impor, Twe 
Fr To Gro Nafaso, eroxpirileu, Nu a. Noos 'N þ 
rurra xb ta, dr. Twap ig; Steg d peut dn. Hay ds dv wi; 
KAXXN40, X68 rde % Tyan Sis, 7 11 *ws avTay xeABeTY, or ov. 
ide, You ſee that, when the Oracle, or God at Delphi, 


h oe 


was . conſulted as to the moſt acceptable manner of wor- 


Gipping the Gods, he replied, that it ought to be per- 


formed according to the legal rites of each city or ſtate. 


It is an univerſal rule, that all ſhould endeavour to appeaſe 
the Gods, by ſacrifices, as their circumſtances will allow. 


For how can any honour the Gods in a way more truly 


11 igious, than by aCting as they enjoin? | 
Kenoph. Memorab, Socrat. lib. 4. cap. 3. F. 16. 


See alſo to the Game purpoſe, Liv. Hiſt. b. 39. chap. 
| 16. where x compliance with the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of a 
esuntry in the worſhip of the Gods, is repreſented as 
agreeable to the opinion of theit caslieſt and moſt reſpeQ-. 
ys anceſtors, . 
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All the modes of Religion which have 
been offered to the world, have proceeded 
upon an acknowledged ſenſe of guilt in 
man, and diſpleaſure in the Deity on 


account of it, but which of them (the 


Jewiſh and Chriſtian excepted) have ſug- 
geſted a ſcheme. for obtaining the pardon 
of the one, or averting the other, that 
Reaſon, cool and unbiaſſed, could approve 
of, or that could give eaſe to the anxious 
and troubled mind? They preſcribed Iuſz. 
trations, - ſacrifices, and a thouſand ſuper- 
ſtitious rites, © But alas! what more do 
theſe than cher the ſenſe which mankind 
had of their unhappy ſituation, their an- 
xious deſire of a deliverance from it, and 
the weakneſs of Reaſon to diſcover the 
proper method by which it might be ef- 
fected? Sacrifices very properly made a part 
of the Moſaic inſtitution of Religion. In 
thoſe early ages of the world, to which 
the origin of ſacrifices muſt be referred, it 


does not appear that there was any other 
way of conveying religious, or other know- 
ledge, but by hicroglyphic or emblemati- 


1 89 ] 
eal | repreſentations, and therefore God 
might have pitched upon this method of 
communicating his gracious intentions to 
mankind, which, by having a certain 
meaning affixed to it, would render it as 
intelligible as any other poſſibly could. 
And once inſtituted, there were beſides 
thoſe already taken notice of, many addi- 
tional reaſons for adopting them into the 
ritual of the Jewiſh worſhip, The people 
of Iſrael had, by their long ſtay in Egypt, 
contracted an attachment to and paſſion for 


the ſhew and parade of its Religion, and 


were in danger, after their ſettlement in 
Canaan, of having their taſte for external 
ſplendor increaſed by their communication, 
little as it ſhould be, with the Heathen 
nations around them. Therefore God, to 
prevent, as much as poſſible, their being 
corrupted from either of theſe cauſes, was 

pleaſed to indulge them with the inſtitu- 
tion of ſeveral ſplendid rites and ſacrifices 
amongſt - the reſt, in that ſcheme of Reli- 
gion which he publiſhed to them by the 
miniſtry pf Moſes. ; Rites, all of them 
ſuch 
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fuch as were admirably calculated, if duly 
attended to, for conveying the moſt uſeful 
inſtruction along with the uſe of them, 
The deſign of this emblematical or facri- 
ficial ſervice, never was to expiate ſin or ap- 
peaſe an offended Deity. It never could 
be inſtituted from a regard t any intrinkc 2 
worth in it, or any efficacy it could have 
for the attainment of theſe ends. The in- 
ftitution of ſacrifice, according to the ori- 
ginal deſign of it, was intended in dumb, 
but | fignificant ſhow, to reprefent the 
death which the offerer deſerved as the 
of fin, and at the fame time, 

to encourage his hopes of the pardon of it; 
and by theſe means to work his foul into 
4 habit of devotion, and the firmeſt reſo- 
- ations of future reformation. Conſidered 
in theſe points of view, the inſtitution and 
uſe of ſacrifice, muſt ſtand juſtificd to every 
unprejudiced perſon, \- But unluckily the 
practice ſeems to have crept into the 
| heathen world, without a full knowledge 
of the original reaſons of the inſtitution, 
or at leaſt, eta after halt hem 
to 


— 
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to have been forgotten; and therefore, con- 
fidered as a part of their Religion, it could 
not but be abſurd. And indeed, viewed in 
it's connexion with the ends to which it 
was intended to be ſubſervient, no practice 
could be mote ſo: For what connexion 
was there betwixt the effuſion of the blood 
of Bulls and of-Goats, and the expiation of 
fin? What value could there be in heca- 
tombs of the moſt coſtly ſacrifices, conſi- 
dered as a reparation to the affronted 
Majeſty or injured Honour of God? 
None ſurely, Nay, as practiſed among 
the Heathen, the uſage was worſe than 
abſurd: The 'tendency of it was bad; 
no leſs than to corrupt the very ſource of 
Religion, by. diffuſing the moſt unworthy 


ſentiments of the Deitygamong his votaries. . 


The influence of this upon the other: ſer- 
vices of Religion could not but be very 
ſtrong. How far it extended, let the ac- 
Wee we have of them witneſs. 5 


There . nothing more. natural PA 
_ thoſe anticipations of futurity which ſpring 
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up in the mind of man, when ſerious and 


| ſedate. Convinced by the accounts he has 


had of the paſt, and his own obſeryations 
on the preſent, that, in a ſhort time, he 
will have no more concern in the buſy 
ſcenes of this life, he can ſcarce avoid 
thinking what ſhall become of him, when 
he has bid adieu to them. He muſt be 
anxious to know: No pains can divert the 
thought. - It will ſometimes force itſelf 
upon the mind, whether he would or not; 
The importance of the enquiry, and the 
concern which all have in the iſſue of it, 
have turned the attention of all to it: 
Many have written upon it: And yet, how 
muſt it ſurprize the Reader to be informed, 
that ſcarce is there any ſubject, upon which 
leſs can be collected with certainty, from 
the! many n of api 09. 


The wikis . al ages and coun, 


tries of the world, attending to the ſimple 


dictates of Nature, ang the actings of their 


ſa 


a 
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ſo much as a doubt concerning the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul and a future ſtate. But the 
Literati of the ſeveral ſchools, indulging 
their ſpeculative humour upon theſe ſub- 
jects, have run into the moſt oppoſite and 
contradictory ſentiments. And no wonder: 
As in theſe. they ſeem to have been, in a 
great meaſure, determined by the ſyſtems 
of philoſophy they had adopted, or the 
ends they had to ſerve by wan they ad- 


vanced. 


None of theſe ſeem to have had the leaſt 
notion of a reſurrection of the body: This 


never ſo much as once entered into their 


minds. What is an abundant proof of 
this, were there no other, is the reception 
which this doctrine met with, when 
preached by the Apoſtle Paul at Athens, ++ 
one of the moſt celebrated ſeats of learn- 
ing then in the world. | 


+ As xvii. 18. 32. 
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The immortality of the ſoul, ſome 
of them . flatly denied: And others 
nen of it. It muſt however, in 


5 r Placit. Philoſogh cap. 7. de Anime 


Saluſt, de Bell. Catilin. De 105 i (ſays 
Cæſar before the Roman Senate) equidem dicere id quod 
res habet. In luctu atque miſeriis, mortem ærumnarum 
requiem, non cruciatum eſſe: eam cuncta mortalium 
mala diſſolvere; ultra neque curæ, * AN locum 

eſſe. 


Ariſtotle (Eth. ad * Lib. 3. cap. 6.) expreſſes 
himſelf in the moſt poſitive terms. ®ifturare & d dg 
eden deut ir. rede, br. . de. 
5. & Of all things Death is the moſt terrible, It is the 
period of exiſtence, To the dead, there is ma, de- 
&rves to be called good or evil. 


» Mare, Anton. (Lib. 7. f. . Yipeaks of death in a 
manner, which ſhews he was uncertain whether it 
3 nenn 


Seneca (Epiſt 24.) Mors nos aut a aut 
emittit: Emiſſis meliora reſtant onere detracto. Con- 
ſumptis nihil reſtat. Bona pariter malaque ſubmota 


juſtice 


s 
juſtice to antiguity, be owned, that ſome 
of it's moſt celebrated ſages ſeem to have 
u r f . who adopted the pan - 
theiſtie 


See Plat. TIE Socrat. See alſo Phæd. paſſ. 


It js true there are ſome paſſages in both, which would 


| ſeem to indicate doubt or uncertainty, but if we 
conſider the whole of what Socrates has ſaid upon this 
ſubjeQ, and the part he acted in ſome of the moſt trying 
ſcenes of life, and particularly in the laſt, we muſt in 
juſtice acknowledge, that if there remained any doubt 
FFP 
„ 


| Nothing can by more ſpirited, as well as expreſs upan 
this point, than the dying addreſs of Cyrus to his 
children. To fave the trouble of tranſcribing the ori- 
ginal, I beg leave to lay before the Reader, a tranſlation 
of à part of it. Do not imagine (ſays he) O my 
« ſons, that Death, which puts an end to this mortal 
life, puts an end to my exiſtence, or that when it 
& takes place, I am nothing. I never could allow my- 
4 {elf to think that the ſoul could live, while confined 
„ to this mortal body, and die when ſet at liberty 
from it. In place of communicating life to the 
* ſoul, it derives life from it. Nay, I could never be 
& perſuaded that the ſoul ſhould be deprived of intelli- 


„ pence and wiſdom by it's ſeparation from an unthink- 


ing 8 It is much more agreeable to reaſon to 
; hay n 
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theiſtic ſcheme, or conſidered the Deity 


under the notion of the 16 ns, or, the 
T6*z:, were neceſſarily bound to maintain 


the immortality of the ſoul. Believing 


it to be1a part excerpted from the Deity 
at it's firſt entrance into the body, they 
ſuppoſed it to be reſolvable into the 
fame univerſal principle, though as to 
the time when it became reunited to it, 
they. were far from being agreed, as we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſhew afterwards. But 
we muſt not imagine that all who main- 
tained the immortality of the ſoul, be- 
lieved a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, correſponding to our moral con- 
duct here. Some indeed ſeem to have 
had a firm belief of two oppoſite ſtates, 
to the one or other of which mankind 
ſhould, after death, be conſigned in con- 
ſequence of an enquiry into their conduct 


conclude, that, diſengaged from it, and becoming a 


c pure mind, it's improvement in wiſdom ſhould be ad-. 


e vanced.“ See Xenophon Keys Lada. Lib. 8. 5. 47. 


8 = 
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here, U though, when we confider the 

wild and extravagant notions with which 
their accounts of them are blended, we 
cannot but ſtand amazed. 


The pantheiſtic doctrine which required 
the belief of the ſoul's immortality, by 
a conſequence equally plain and juſt, would 
not admit the belief of a ſtate of proper 
retribution, becauſe incompatible with the 
above notion of Deity, and accordingly 


3 His & talibus rationibus adductus Socrates — cum 
pzne in manu jam mortiferum illud teneret poculum, 
locutus ita eft, ut non ad mortem trudi, verum in cœlum 


videretur aſcendere, Ita enim cenſebat, itaque diſſeruit, 


duas eſſe vias, dupliceſque curſus animorum è corpore 
excedentium. Nam qui ſe humanis vitiis contamina- 
viſſent, & ſe totos libidinibus dediſlent, quibus cæcati, 
velut domeſticis vitiis atque flagitiis ſe inquinaviſſent, 
vel republics violandi fraudes inexpiabiles concepiſſent, 
iis devium quoddam iter eſſe, ſecluſum à concilio Deo- 
rum. Qui autem ſe integros caſtoſque ſervaviſſent, 'qui- 
buſque fuifſet minima cum corporibus contagio, ſeſeque 
ab his ſemper ſevocaſſent, eſſentque in corporibus huma- 
nis vitam imitati deorum : his ad illos, a quibus eſſent 
profecti, reditum facilem patere. Cic. Tuſcul. Diſput. 
lib. i. F. Xxix. xxx. 
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the votaries of the pantheiſtic ſcheme ſeem 
to haye held that the re-unjon of the ſoul 
to it's parent ſubſtance, took place im- 
mediately after it's ſeparation from the body, 
and repreſent the ſtories of a Tartarus, 
Cocytus, &c. as no more than ſo many bug- 
bears to fright the weak and ignorant 8, 
and as carryng ſo much the air of fiction, 


5 Ut ad folatia veniam. Quid te, Marcia, movet ? 
Cogita, nullis defunctum malis affici. Illa quæ nobis 
inferos faciunt terribiles, fabulam eſſe. Nullas immi- 
nere mor: uis tenebras, nec carcerem, nec flumina fla- 
grantia igne, nec oblivionis amnem, nec tribunalia & 
reos & in illa libertate tam laxa ullos iterum tyrannos. 
Luſerunt iſta Poetæ, & vanis nos agitavere terroribus. 
Mors omnium dolorum & ſolutio eſt & finis, ultra quam 
mala noſtra non exeunt, quæ nos in illam tranquillita- 
tem, in qua antequam naſceremur, jacuimus, reponit. 
Mors nec bonum nec malum eſt. Id enim poteſt aut 
bonum aut malum eſſe, quod aliquid eſt : quod vero ip- 
ſum nihil eſt, & omnia in nihilum redigit, nulli nos for- 
tunz tradit. Seneca de Conſolat. ad Marciam. cap. 19. 


To the ſame purpoſe ſee Cicer. Tuſcul. Diſput. 1. i. 
F. xvi. And Arrian in Epictet. lib, iii. cap. xiii. H. i. 


that 
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that they became, and deſervedly too, the 
very ſport of children || . 


It is well enough known that ſome re- 
preſented the plan of Providence or God's 
moral Government, as carried on in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of different ſtates. They ſuppoſed 
man to have exiſted in a ſtate prior to the 
preſent, and ſent into this to correct the 
miſcondu& he had been guilty of in that; 
and the tranſmigration to be continued in 
ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtates, if neceſſary, his 
condition in each being determined by the 
part he acted in the preceding. This is 

in ſubſtance, the import of the antient 
Joarine of the Metempſychoſis. It is 
true, according to the manner in which it 
was taught among the Egyptians, the 
tranſitions from one ſtate to another are 


WN as phyſical and eg _—_ 


| 1 ES: aliquos.mance, & ſubterranea regna. | 

Et Contum et Stygio Ranas in gurgite nigras 

- Atque una tranſire vadum tot millia eymba 
Nec pueri credunt, niſi qui nondum zre lavantur. 
uv. Sat. 2. lin. 149. 


1 ſeem 
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ſeem no way connected with any moral 
intendment or deſign  . In this light it is 
probable it was alſo conſidered by Pytha- 
goras, who, becauſe of the mot illuſtrious 
character among the firſt teachers of it, has 
been generally believed to be the author 
of it, though is certain that it was much 
more antient than his time, and ſeems to 
have been borrowed by him from Egypt, 
into which he'travelled for his improve- 
ment in ſcience. 


Plato, his hier, improved on this 
doctrine; and taught that thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſhed for the eminence'of their vir- 
tue in this world, would, upon their de- 
| parture from it, be immediately admitted 

to the abodes of the bleſſed; whereas thoſe 


J Herodotus, lib. ii. Euterp. informs us, that the 
Egyptians affirmed, that the ſoul of man, after leaving 
his body, always enters into ſome other animal; and 
paſſing, by a continued rotation, thro' the different kinds 
of atrial, terreſtrial and marine beings, returns again 
into a human body, after the ee oF three thou- 
| FOO | 
who, 


* 
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who, by indulging in low and animal plea- 
ſures, had contracted any high degree of mo- 
ral taint, muſt paſs through different ſtates 
of purgation before they could be freed 
from it $. 


| Conſidered in this laſt point of light, the 
doctrine ſeems to have been calculated to 
repreſent. the ſeveral ſuppoſed tranſmigra- 
tions, which man was to undergo as a kind 
of moral diſcpline for promoting the im- 
provement of his nature, till at laſt, it 
becomes fitted for are-uniqn with theDeity, 
or the enjoyment of the moſt pure and re- 
fined happineſs. | 


The Doctrine of the Metempfychoſi 


might perhaps have gained footing among 
the Egyptians, from a belief of the unperiſh- 
able nature of the ſoul, and the difficulty of 
conceiving the manner of it's exiſtence in 
aftate ſeparate from the body. But whence- 
3 it took it's riſe, "certain it is, that 


$ Pat Phe n 
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among many of the antients, it was be- 
lieved in it's literal ſenſe, though I think 
it is highly probable, that the great teach- 
ers of it, after Pythagoras's time, if not 
Pythagoras himſelf, intended no more by 
it, than, in the way of allegory, to repre- 
ſent the ſeveral gradations in improvement, 
which our nature muſt paſs through to fit 
it for that happineſs for which it was ori- 
ginally deſigned. But let this ſuffice on 
the ſubject of their ſyſtems of religious 
faith, though on this part of our e 
it were eaſy to enlarge. | 
Let us n theſe turn our attention 2 | 
many things indeed excellently ſaid, and ſuch 
as do great honour to the authors. But we 

ſhall at the ſame time, find almoſt as 
many things, which we cannot, dare not 
approve of; becauſe reaſon, not to ſay Re- 
velation, condemns them when they con 
to be 2 82 conkdered, 


i | Let 
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Let us look into the moral writings of 
the Stoicks (a ſect, who of all others, 
came in moſt things, neareſt to the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem, and that very probably, 
becauſe in the later period of their philo- 
ſophy, they were greatly indebted to it) 
and we ſhall find them abounding with 
paradoxical aphoriſms, ſuch as theſe : That 
a wiſe man is void of all paſſion; that he is 
happy in the midſt of the greateſt aſſliction; 
that he is always the ſame; that none elſe 
is free, or rich, or great ; nay, from that 
pride which ſeems to be the conſequence. 
of their Theology, and one of the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics of their ſect, do 
they not, in a manner, exalt their wiſe 
man to a kind of equality with their Deity, 


and in ſome caſes, Sire him the Ra 
. 85 


1 kn that Wbt of theſe Randes | 
ſayings of this ſet, may by a little ſoft- 


$ Eft aliquod, quo ſapiens antecedat Deum. Ille 
naturæ beneficio, non ſuo, ſapiens eſt. 


$exxc. Epiſt. 53 
H 4 ening, 
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ening, be defended; nay, that they are, by 
the admirers of this philoſophy, ſo ex- 
plained, as to give very noble ideas of 
of human Nature and Virtue. But after 
all, it muſt be owned, they carry too much 
the air of oſtentation and parade, and fo 
have deſervedly drawn cenſure upon them 
from many, who but for this would 
have delighted to beſtow praiſe. In this 
as in every other ſimilar caſe, the affectation 
of it never fails to be juſtly puniſhed with 
a diſappointment. But were theſe the 
worſt things that are to be met with in the 
ancient ſyſtems. of morals, exceptionable 
as they are, they might be put up with. But 
it is ſuſpected that upon enquiry, this 
will not be found to be the caſe; for with 
ö reſpect to ſome, even Cardinal Virtues, it 
might be made appear, that they ſeem not 
only to have thought meanly of them, but 
alſo to have praiſed, if not recommended, 


a ptactice oppoſite to them. 


2 ens ep OY 
of forgiveneis repreſented by ſome of them 


105 
as puſillanimous, while that of revenge 
is dignified with ſuch epithets as could 
beſt remove every thing diſagreeable from 
the idea of it, and make it appear the 
evidence of a true magnanimity of ſoul. 
In thoſe early days, when arms were the 
delight of heroes, and military atchieve- 
ments the way to glory and renown, while 
the tempers of mankind had yet received 
little ſoftening, and their manners as little 
poliſh, from philoſophy or religion, they 
ſeem to have deſpiſed the noble triumphs 
of a humane and forgiving ſpirit, and to 


have valued none but thoſe which were 


acquired by the feats of fierce and cruel 
combat ; ſo far did a principle of falſe 
honour operate, in almoſt all caſes of * 
rel and diſpute. 


1 mike take notice of ſeveral other in- 
ſtances of the groſſeſt corruption of manners, 
countenanced by the writings of ſome of 
the moſt renowned Philoſophers. But to 
| fave myſelf this diſagreeable taſłk, and my 
readers time, I ſhall mention only one or 
two 
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two more. Do we not find Seneca, little 
leſs than recommending the expoſing of 
children, if from their weak and ſickly 
conſtitution, the inhuman parents appre- 
hended they might become burdenſome to 
them &? Nay, do we not meet with many 
things in the moſt eſteemed writings of an- 
tiquity, which give encouragement to ſui- 
cide itſelf, the moſt. unnatural: Fs all 
erimes 9 | b . 


The frequency of this crime was. the 
conſequence of certain dogmata which were 
8 Tollantur 3 8 cætu 8 faQturi bier que 


contingunt, & quo uno modo poſſunt, deſinant mali eſſe: 
ſed hoc ſine odio. Quid enim eſt cur oderim eum, cui 


. tum/maxime proſum, cum illum ſibi eripio? Nam quis 


ſua membra odit, tunc cum abſcidit? Non eſt illa ira 
| ſed miſera curatio. Rabidos efligimus canes, trucem 
atque immanſuetum bovem cædimus, & morbidis peco- 
ribus, ne gregem polluant, ferrum demittimus, porten- 
toſos fœtus extinguimus, libercs quoque, fi debiles mon- 
ſtroſique editi ſunt, mergimus; Non ira, ſed ratio 
a ſanis inutilia ſecernere. Senec. de Ira lib. i, & xv. 


I Marc. Ade: lib. v. F. xxix. Arrian Epictet. lib. 
iii. cap. xiii. $. i. Senec. de Ira, lib. iii. cap. xv 


taught 
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taught by many of the Philoſophers, and 
for very obvious reaſons, eagerly received 
by many of the people. Perſuaded that the 
ſoul, immediatly upon it's ſeparation from 
the body, was re- united to the Deity, or 
tranſlated to a ſtate, free from the miſeries 
and calamities to which this is ſubjected, 
this practice, repugnant as it is to one of 
the ſtrongeſt principles of our nature, became 
very frequent: nay ſo frequent in Egypt, 
that I remember ſomewhere to have read, 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus was forced to 
forbid the teaching of theſe doctrines; al- 
ledging that, in proportion as they gained 
credit, his country was in danger of being 
diſpeopled. The unhappy effect or influence 
of theſe principles is not only evident from 
the edict of Ptolemy Philadelphus, juſt now 
referred to, but alſo from an obſervation of 
| the manners of thoſe other countries, where 
they, or {ſimilar ones, obtained. To ſupport 
this remark, I need only mention one made 
by the juſtly celebrated Baron De Monteſ- 
quieu, when, to ſhew that it is not ſo 
Ry the truth or falſity of a doctrine 

| which 
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which renders it uſeful or pernicious to men 


in civil Government, as the uſe or abuſe 


which is made of it: he obſerves, << The 


doctrine of theimmortality of the ſoul, falſe- 
| ly underſtood, has almoſt throughout the 


whole 'world, and in every age, engaged 
women, ſlaves, ſubjects, friends, to murder 
themſelves, that they might go and ſerve 


in deere ee 
e | 


It muſt be e in 8 to an- 


3 that ſome of it's beſt writers have 


diſſuaded from this ſhocking practice, and 
have told us, that like centinels who have 
a poſt aſſigned them, we ought not to re- 


move from this world, till called from 


it by Him who ſent us into it. But at 


the ſame time, it deſerves to be obſerved, 


that if we have a call from the Deity to 


this purpoſe, they acquit us of all blame. 
Upon this principle Cicero attempts to 


juſtify Cato in that violence he offered to 
1 The Spirit of Laws, 3 25 l. B. xiv. Chap. xix. 
himſelf. 
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himſelf d. But who that reads what he 
has faid with reſpect to him, can miſs 
obſerving, that by omitting to aſcertain 
what conſtitutes ſuch a call, or how it may 
be known, he leaves every one at liberty to 
act as he pleaſes; and if unhappily ſo diſ- 
poſed, to conſtrue the inclination to this 
horrid deed, as a licenſe for the commiſſion 
of it thus; with their on hands, to rid 
themſelves of life, when pride, for inſtance, 
would tell them, that they could not main- 
tain it with dignity ; or that it would be 
mean to ſurvive a certain diſappointment or 
diſgrace, or to ſubmit to the government 
and yoke of a hated Rival ? 


§ Cato ſic abiit & vita, ut cauſam moriendi nactam 
ſe eſſe gauderet, Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis 
Deus, injuſſu hinc nos ſuo demigrare. Cum vero cau- 
fam juſtam Deus ipſe dederit, ut tunc Socrati, nunc 
Catoni, ſæpe multis, nz ille, medius fidius, vir ſapiens, 
luætus ex his tenebris in lucem illam exceſſerit, nec tamen 
illa vincla carceris ruperit, leges enim vetant. Sed tan- 
quam a magiſtratu, aut ab aliqua poteſtate legitima, ſic 
a Deo evocatus atque emiſſus, exierit. Cic. Tuſaul. 
Diſput. lib, i. §. xxx. | | 


* 


But, 
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- But not to ſpin out this part of our en- 
quiry longer, let what has been obſerved 
upon the above points be duly conſidered, 
and any one may be able to judge how far 
the ancient Philoſophers were fitted to be 
the inſtructors of mankind in the great 
concerns of Religion and Virtue; nay 
muſt be forced to conclude that many of 
their diſquiſitions, however curious and 

ſubtle, and excellent ſpecimens of philoſo- 
 phic acumen, were upon the whole, the 
ſpeculations of Fancy, rather than Juſt con- 
cluſions deduced from an accurate view f 
the nature of God and Man. 


But for argument's ſake, let it be ſup- 
poſed, that they were much better fitted 
for guiding mankind in matters of Reli- 
gion, than from their writings they ap- 
pear to have been, there was a diſadvan- 
tage attending the manner of communi- 
cating their inſtructions, which muſt have 
rendered them of little avail, for either en- 
lightening the minds, or reforming the 
8 of thoſe amongſt whom they lived. 

They 


k 

They had their Eſoteric and Exoteric 
diſcourſes. The firſt were delivered only 
to thoſe who had entered their ſchools, 
and were willing to attend them, in order 
to their being inſtructed in the more pro- 
found and ſubtile parts of their Philoſophy. 
The other, were public lectures, which all 
who pleaſed were welcome to attend. 

Whether they taught a double doctrine - 
upon ſome important points of Religion, 
or in other words, whether what they 
taught their ſcholars upon theſe ſubjects, 
was different from what they taught the 


promiſcuous croud, I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine. 


| Writers of a" very reſpectable character 

in the republic of letters, are to be found 
on both ſides of this queſtion$. But one 
thing may be affirmed, however hard it 


| $ Dr. Warburton's Div. Legat. &c. V. I. b. 3. $. 2. 


See alſo Dr. Sykes's Examinat. of Dr. Warburton's | 
account of the double doctrine of the old Philoſophers. 


may 
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may bear upon the character of thoſt an- 

cient Philoſophers, that in their exoteric 

diſcourſes or lectures, which were calcu- 

lated for public hearing, they fell in with, 

and ſo encouraged the ſuperſtition, and 
Rrengrhened _ FRE of the people. 


Thus, to humour the populace, whe 

were ſuperſtitious to a degree of madneſs, 
in their Theology, ſuch as it was, do we not 
find them ſpeaking of a Hercules, an Apollo, 

an A ſeulapius, an Aacus, a Rhadamanthus, 
a Styx, an Acberon; as if they believed they 
had a real exiſtence, while they knew they 
were but the creatures of a political craft, 
or poetic fancy ? In all this however their 
conduct might be juſtified, upon the 
maxims of government or ftate policy, 
upon thoſe of Religion it ſurely cannot. 
Where Religion was concerned, every thing 
that had the appearance of deceit, or ſtu- 
died obſcurity, ſhould have been carefully 
_ avoided, and the greateſt honeſty and per- 
ſpicuity imaginable followed. 


Neither 
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Neither will it apologize for them to 
a that they meant in this manner, as 
under a ſacred veil, to convey ſome of the 
moſt profound and important truths of 
Religion. Why not plainly ſpeak out? 
Why not honeſtly tell the people what they 
themſelves meant, by the ſeveral modes of 
expreſſion which they uſed? Was not this 
the more neceſſary, when they found that 
the people, already too ſtrongly prejudiced in 
favour of their mythological whims, were 
in matters of the greateſt importance, in 
en of rc miſled wy them? 8 
It is e ackrowtiedged: that theis 
| Same concerning an Acheron, a Styx, 
&c. would at firſt, | be "conſidered in N@ * 
other light, but as ſo many fables of the 
Poets, who through a licence of fancy, 
took the liberty in this manner, to repre- 
ſent ſome of the moſt important truths of | 
Religion; - that by exhibiting. them in this 
agreeable dreſs, they might the better re- 
commend them to their attention. While | 
tape: were conſidered in this light by the 
For. I. h | people, 
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people, there was no danger from the man- 
ner in which they were taught. But when 
the original doctrines, veiled under theſe 
poetical deſcriptions, were like to be loſt 
in the fahle, then it became the duty of 
thoſe who undertook the inſtruction or 
reformation of mankind; to de all =_> 
| could to undeceive them. 

This til, it is true, Heakica Seullende 
and caution. The fate of Anaxagoras, 
Socrates, and others, from the honeſt free- 
dom with which they ventured to ſpeak of 
Religion; the oppoſition they might lay 
their accounts with from the ignorance of 
the Sop bite, who were the tutors of the 

great; and the ſuperſtition of the Poets, 

| who were the inſtructors of the vulgar, all 
might concur to render them timid. But 
however great the oppoſition” and danger 
from theſe quarters might have been, pub- 
lic inſtructors. were called on, rather to 
incur the hazard of offending, than to al- 
low the people quietly to remain under a 
cloud of ignorance. Tg" honeſty 
4 4 _ 2 ve and 
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and boldneſs of ſpirit, a reformation could 
never take place. And yet ſo few and 
feeble were the attempts, made by the an- 
cient Philoſophers in this way, as muſt 
ever leave us of opinion, that they were far 
from being proper guides in Religion. 


To this allow me to add, that their doc- 
trines of local Deities, and an intercommu- 
nity of worſhip, were alſo attended with the 
moſt baneful influence upon Religion, By 
the reciprocal conceſſions hereby made, a 


tacit approbation of the Gods and worſhip 


of each country was given, than which 
nothing could more tend to confirm them 
in their reſpective ſuperſtitions. The ef- 
fects of this principle ſhewed themſelves, 
as in many other caſes, ſo in a particular 
manner in the deteſtation in which the 
Jews, and afterwards the Chriſtians were 
held, and the perſecutions they met with 
from all their neighbours. 


The Religion of neither did, like that 
of others, countenance the notion of local 
{© $5S 9 Deities, 


E is 

Deities, nor admit of religious worſhip to 
any but their God, who they contended 
was the alone true God, and ought to be 
acknowledged in the character of the Lord 
of all; and therefore both theſe Religions 
and their votaries, became the objects of 
general hatred, and wererun down with un- 
common keenneſs and violence. Thus we 
have conſidered the light received from the 
famed, luminaries of the Heathen world in 
very different points of view, and now it is 
ſubmitted to the impartial Reader, if it be 
not like the twinkling of a ſtar in the 
midſt of darkneſs, which ſerves only t to 
render the darkneſs e : 


But may it be ſaid, < Let this be granted 
« with reſpe& to any one of them, or all 
« of them taken ſeparately, yet ſtill might 
«« there not be extracted from them what 
« would make a compleat ſyſtem of Reli- 
6s gious inſtruction ag ER 


That ſomething like this was pragtcable, 
' ſeems to have been the opinion of a ſect 
f who 
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who ſprung up in the ſecond century, 
who under the auſpices of Potamon, their 
founder, opened a ſchool at Alexandria, 
and took to themſelves the name of Eclec- 
an | 


| Theſe entertained the romantic hopes of 
making out one regular, uniform whole, 
from the ſyſtems of the ſeveral Philo- 
ſophers, in which they flattered themſelves 
all the contending parties would agree. 
With this profeſſed deſign they ſet to work. 
But the code or digeſt they formed, after 
all their careful ſelection of materials, was 
far from giving ſatisfaction to any. And 
indeed it was no wonder that it did not: 
A compoſition of ſuch jarring materials, 
what an abſurd. medley of Religion 
and Philoſophy muſt it have made! 
An appearance as truly ridiculous, as the 
picture of that monſter drawn by a poetic 
fancy, in the beginning of Horace's 
Art of Poetry. Such was the ſucceſs of 
the firſt Eclectic reformers; and ſhould 
others, in hopes of doing better, renew 


I 3 the 
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the attempt; ſhould they ranfack all the 
' writings that have come down to us of the 
Italic and Ionic ſchools, and of all different 
ſeas, which like ſo many branches, have 
ſprung from theſe venerable ſtems; it would 
require ho prophetic ſpirit to tell what 
would be the ſucceſs. - What difficulties, 
almoſt inſuperable, lie in the way of the 
execution of ſuch a ſcheme? Who are they 
whom mankind would agree on to be the 
compilers of this new, philoſophic ſyſtem 
of Religion? Where could we find perſons 
of various learning, ſolid judgment, uncor- 
rupted honeſty, univerſal philanthropy and 
_ unwearied application, ſufficient for carry- 
ing on and compleating this arduous un- 
dertaking ? But could ſuch be found, and 
mankind unite in the choice of them, what 
reaſon have we to think they would unite 
in adopting this laboured performance, as 
the rule of their faith and manners ? Should 
they differ upon this point, would the 
compilers of, this new ſyſtem have autho- 
rity enough to determine the controverſy? 
Nay after all their learned pains, muſt 
= I | not 
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not mankind be left at liberty to judge 
for themſelves, and for any authority 
which this ſyſtem would carry along with 
it, to receive or reject it, as it might beſt 
ſuit their intereſt, paſſions, principles or 
humours? 


What,“ it may be ſaid, are we to 
reject all the philoſophy of the antients in 
the lump?” I am far from think ing ſo, 

and would be ſorry if any thing which 
has been offered on this part of the ſubject, 

ſhould be looked upon as a general cenſure 
of their moral and philoſophic writings, 
Nothing could be farther from the author's 
intention. It was hinted before, and it is 
with pleaſure repeated now, that there are 
many things in both, which juſtly entitle 
them to great merit and to equal praiſe. 
That there ſhould appear ſo much defect, 
or even blemiſh in either, is not ſo much 
to. be wondered at, as that there does not 


e men, 


science, like the life of man, has it's 
ſeveral periods; and it needs be as little 
| 1 - _ won- 
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wondered at that the one ſhould not at- 
tain to maturity in it's infant ſtate, as 
the other. All that can be expected in 
either is no more, than that the degrees 
of maturity, or rather the progreſs to it, 
ſhould be proportioned to the ſtages they 
muſt paſs through to it. Nay thisgrad ual 
progreſſion in the improvements of ſcience, 
was not only what from the conſtitution 
of human nature, might have been ex- 
pected, but what was alſo highly proper, 
and more conducive to the great end pro- 
poſed, than if the diſcoveries __ in it 
had been more early and rapid. 


The human mind is not capable of 
taking in all at once, a wide compaſs of 
knowledge. It's faculties muſt by de- 
grees, be enlarged for this purpoſe, and 
light let into it as it can bear. In the 
intellectual as in the natural world, a full 
blaze of light immediately ſucceeding a 
thick darkneſs, could ſerve only to dazzle 
and confound. The gradations of light, 
ow an obſcure dawn to the brighteſt 

red ſplendor, 
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ſplendor, are in the one caſe as well as 
in the other, not only highly beautiful, 
but equally uſeful. Together with the 
pleaſure they afford mankind in beholding 
every degree of it's increaſe, they at the 
ſame time, prepare for properly receiving 
and improving them. 


What is a ſtill greater confirmation of 
the propriety of this method of diffuſing 
knowledge is, that this ſeems to have been 
the very plan upon which Providence has 
proceeded. To trace the gradual openings 
of this plan, and obſerve the connexion of 
it's ſeveral parts, might be at once an 
agreeable and uſeful employment. If with 
this view we attentively conſider the ſub- 
ject, we ſhall ſoon find reaſon to con- 
clude, .that philoſophy, with the greateſt 
beauty. and the juſteſt propriety, . occupies 
the place aſſigned to it, the interme- 
diate period betwixt the times of igno- 
. rance and fable which preceded it, and 
"thoſe of brighter knowledge which fol- 

bowed after ; and that it was no ſmall im- 
Provement 


Prid. ConneA, &c. 
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provement upon the one, and a _y happy 
e for the other. 


ü 11 aiad-the-recknoriedget; tha . 
. eourſe of ages, the Jews were diſtinguiſhed 


from alb around them by the brightneſs of 


their religious knowledge; and that this 


they owed, in a great meaſure, to the in- 
ſtructions of their Prophets. Betwixt Ma- 
lachi, the laſt of them, and the appearance 
of the great Founder of our Religion, there 
was an interval of upwards of four hundred 
years ||. During this long period, it had 
been no wonder, confidering the ſtate of 
the world at that time, if it had, notwith- 
ſtanding all the improvements in knowledge 
which it had formely received from the 
Jews, fallen back into the groſſeſt igno- 
rance again. Various are the methods 
which have been employed by God for the 
inſtruction and reformation of mankind. 
9 is it not worthy n how in 250 


„ite ace s An. ant Oli. 486. See 
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period, when they muſt have been otherwiſe 
without public teachers, he raiſed up a 
ſucceſſion of eminent Philofophers, who 
if they could not inſtruct them fo well 
as might have been wiſhed in the prin- 
ciples and knowledge of Religion, yet 
ſerved to check the rapid progreſs of vice, 
and, though by flow degrees, to amis 
the reformation of mankind ? 


Beſides theſe, their appearance at this 
time anſwered another valuable purpoſe. 
The. Philoſophy they taught, by even the 
partial Reformation it had made in the re- 
lilgious faith and manners of mankind, and 
the ſpirit of enquiry it had excited, ſerved 
to turn their attention to Chriſtianity, 
when it was offered to the world; and 
enabled them the better to judge of it's 
nature, evidence and importance. 


Conſidered in theſe ſeveral points of 
view, the Philoſophy of the antients muſt 
appear to have made a part of the plan 
purſued by Providence for the inſtruction 
4 of 
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of mankind; to have occupied the proper 
place for it; and in the meaſure intended 


by it, to have contributed to the moſt va- 
Juable intereſts of mankind and of Religion. 


Adue atttention to what has been obſerv- 
ed under this ſection, may enable us to form 
a proper eſtimate of the Philoſophy of the 
Ancients, ſo far at leaſt as it ſeems to have 
regarded Religion, and will at once ſhew 
us that it neither deferves the extravagant 
praiſes beſtowed upon it by ſome, nor of 
the illiberal cenſures en out againſt 
it by others. 


But to e da in our delten. let us 
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en ee L e 


How. far the Entertainments of the Stage, 
as. at preſent managed, are calculated to 
promote THE CAUSE oF VIRTUE. 


'A NOTHER method pretty early 
N introduced, under pretence of ſerv- 
ing the Cauſe of Virtue, and ever ſince 
continued with various improvements, was 
the exhibition of Theatrical Performances. 


It muſt be owned that Dramatic Per- 
formances, properly conducted and under due 
regulations, might be made highly ſervice- 
able to the intereſts of Virtue; but whether 
upon the whole they have been ſo in fact, 
is at leaſt problematical. And that the 
Reader may judge for himſelf, how far it 
is fit for attaining ſuch an end, it may 
not be improper to lay before him ſome 
: bbſer- 
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obſervations upon the manner in which the 
ſtage has been, and now is generally con- 
ducted. , ; h 


The Performances exhibited upon it 
are either of the Comic or the Tragic kind. 
Both profeſſedly aim at the ſame end, but 
in very different ways. The one in a gay 
and humorous, the other in a grave and 
ſolemn manner. The one, by a burleſque 
on the foibles and improprieties in human 
conduct; the other, by an exhibition of 
_ ſtriking pictures of vice, expoſed with all 
the art of juſt painting and repreſentation. 
In ſhort, the one is intended to laugh us 
| out of dur follies, by rendering them ridi- 
| culous ; the other, to produce an indig- 
1 nation againſt vice, by rendering it odious. 
3 But though this be the profeſſed deſign of 
both, how far the one or the other has ſuc- 
ceeded, or is calculated to promote this end, 
is what we are now to enquire into. a 


| 

} 

i | ' 1. | | | | a The 
14 . : : . 
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B 
The defign propoſed by the Theatre, as 
has been juſt now hinted, is truly noble, 
and ſuch as could not be too much encou- 
raged, were it invariably purſued, and the 
manner of conducting it ſuch as was calcu- 
lated to promote it. But ſo many are the 
ingredients neceſſary for conducting the 
Drama upon a truly uſeful plan, that there 
are but few, very few, if any, who have | 
ee in it. e 


Not RY is there 3 a proper 
choice of the ſubject, and a ſolid judgment 
in the manner of laying the plot, but alſo 
an extenſive knowledge and correct taſte in 
conducting it, ſo as to keep up the atten · 
tion of the audience, intereſt them in the 
fate of the ſeveral characters, maintain each 
with juſt propriety, and make all the dif- 
ferent parts lead on to the cataſtrophe, 
which unravels the plot and winds up the 
Whole. 2 5 


It is true, it has almoſt all the adyan- - 
tages, were they properly improved, that 
| | can 


* 
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can ariſe from real life. But who does not 
know how early the ſtage became proſti- 
tuted to the vileſt purpoſes, and in place 
of being the mean of recommending virtue, 
was employed to turn it into ridicule, by 
making thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for it, the objects of the moſt ente jeſt 
and ridicule? | 


Is it not well known, that in this man- 
ner Socrates was very early treated by 
Ariſtophanes? Does he not in his comedy, 
called, The Clouds, ” introduce him in a 


manner plainly calculated to expoſe him to 


the contempt and rage of a licentious po- 
pulace? and alas his ſucceſs was but too 
= | . | 


Thie it is whe, aide in the firſt 


Mp of comedy. Then the ſupreme 


power being lodged in the hands of the 
people, the Poets who were their greateſt 


favourites, forgetting, or at leaſt diſregarding 


all the rules of delicacy and decorum, took 


hs ſcandalous liberty of ſaying what they 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed upon the ſtage, nay of introducing 
living characters upon it, without ſo much 


as the diſguiſe of borrowed names. 


But now it may be ſaid, Comedy has un- 
dergone a reformation which will not tole- 
rate ſuch illiberal abuſe: Very true. Soon 
after this a check was given to the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the Athenians, by a change in 
the form of their government. The Poets 
were obliged - to obſerve a greater caution 
and more decency. And even ſince that 
time, it will no doubt be alledged, that it 
has undergone ſtill more improvements. 
But after all, muſt it not be owned, that 
it is yet ſo far from being unexceptionable, 
that it may be juſtly queſtioned whether, 
as it preſently ſtands, it is not, or rather it 
cannot be doubted but it is a pleaſing ve- 
hicle of the moſt dangerous poiſon ? 


Upon this point I beg leave to quote the 
opinion of a learned Critic of our own 
country. Take it in his own words: In 
« the reign of Charles the ſecond (ſays he) 

Vox. I. K « Comedy, 
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Comedy, copying the manners of his li- 
centious court, became abominably li- 
centious, and continues ſo with very lit- 


tle ſoftening. It is there an eſtabliſh- 
ed rule to deck out the chief characters 
with every vice in faſhion, however 
groſs. But as ſuch characters, viewed 
in a true light, would be diſguſtful, 


care is taken to diſguiſe their defor- 
mity, under the embelliſhments of wit, 


ſprightlineſs and good humour, which, 
in mixt company, makes a capital figure. 


A young man of figure, emancipated 
at laſt from the ſeverity and reſtraint 


« of a College-Education, repairs to the 


F715 


capital, diſpoſed to every ſort of exceſs. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


«c 


The playhouſe becomes his favourite 
amuſement, and he is enchanted with the 


- gaiety and ſplendor of the chief perſo- 


nages. The diſguſt which vice gives 


« him at firſt ſoon wears of, to make 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


way for. new notions, more liberal in 
his opinion, by which a ſovereign con- 
tempt of religion, and a declared war 
2885 the Pow, of Wives, Maids, 

| « and 
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* and Widows, are converted, from being 
e infamous vices, to be faſhionable virtues, 
The infection ſpreads gradually through 
& all ranks, and becomes univerſal. How 
„ gladly would I liſten to any one who 
* ſhould undertake to prove, that what I 
* have been deſcribing is chimerical, but 
the difloluteneſs of our young people of 
birth, will not ſuffer me to doubt of its 
reality ||.” Thus our critic, with re- 
ſpe& to Comedy. After a ſentence ſo de- 
ciſive, and from ſo able a judge, it would 
be ſuperfluous to add any thing, upon the 
expediency of it, in its preſent form, for 
promoting the knowledge, and diffuſing a 
reliſh of virtue, among thoſe who attend 
upon the exhibition of it. 


As little, I am afraid, ſhall we be able 
to find a proper ſyſtem of moral conduct 
in the performances of the Tragic claſs, 


which makes ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure 


upon the ſtage. 
Elements of Criticiſm. Vol. I. p. 56. 
KS I am 
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e | 
I am aware that the opinion of the juſtly 
celebrated Mr. Addiſon ſtands in oppoſi- 
tion to this. A perfect Tragedy he calls 
the nobleſt production of human nature, 


and, as ſuch, capable of giving the mind 


one of the moſt delightful and moſt im- 
proving entertainments; calculated, he 
ſays, to wear out of our thoughts every 


thing that is mean and little; to cheriſh 
and cultivate that humanity, which is the 


ornament of our nature; to ſoften inſolence, 
ſooth affliction, and ſubdue the mind to the 
diſpenſations of Providence $. An high en- 
comium indeed upon this ſpecies of writng. 
It were to be wiſhed that the effects produced 
by it, were any way equal to what he ſays 
might be expected from it. But notwith- 
ſtanding all my veneration for the judgment 
of this truly great man, and excellent writer, 
I muſt take the liberty to ſay that there 
are many things (ſome of which reſpec the 
plot; ſome, the ſtructure; and ſome, the 
manner and circumſtances of the exhibi- 


8 Spectator. V. I. No. 39 
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tion of our plays) which muſt ever concur 
to defeat the ſanguine expectations of the 
admirers of the ſtage, in favour of much 
moral or religious improvement. 


Many of the performances of the Tragic * 


claſs, it is readily owned, diſcover no ſmall 
literary and poetic merit, great judgment, 
and no leſs grandeur and elevation of ſenti- 
ment, purity of dition, and delicacy of 
taſte : But * a perfect tragedy,” it is ſuſ- 
pected, has never yet appeared. And as 
for the common run of tragedy, it is 
too obvious to eſcape the notice of any, 
that the plot is oft times ſo laid, and the 


ſeveral parts ſo conducted, as to corrupt, 
rather than improve the morals of the 


ſpectators; to inſtruct in the arts of in- 


trigue, to inflame the lawleſs paſſion, and 


leſſen the horror of vice, from the manner 
and dreſs in which it is exhibited. Amour 
and Intrigue ſeldom fail to make a diſtin- 
guiſhed figure, in the performances calcu- 
lated for our modern ſtage. In theſe it is 
no uncommon thing to ſee frailties, yea, 
K 3 even 
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even vices, repreſented as virtues, Pride, 
dignified with the name of Greatneſs of 
mind — Revenge, called Heroiſm — A Soft- 


neſs of temper, approaching to effeminacy, 


_ honoured with the title of ſenfibility: While 


that firmneſs and reſolution, under the in- 


fluence of which one dares to be juſt and 


virtuous amidſt all the temptations to the 
contrary, is branded with the epithets of 


ſavage and inhumane. And needs one to be 
told, how plays of ſuch a complexion 


have a tendency t to er and debauch the 
mind ? 


The deformity of vice is no 9 a- 


gainſt the danger of it. Accuſtomed to 
behold it, the horror of it gradually wears 


off and ſhocks us leſs, and ſo we ſtand more 


expoſed to be hurt by the repeated ſoli- 
citations ; nay, if we do not fave ourfelves 
by a timous and ſpeedy retreat, we run 
a thouſand riſks of being overcome by it. 
This ſentiment is beautifully expreſſed by 
a Poet of our own country, in the follow- 
ing lines ; ; | 


- 


Vice 
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Vice is a Monſter of ſuch frightful mein, 
As to be hated, needs but to be. ſeen ; 
But ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. | 
B's Popz's Eſſay on Man. 


And if, notwithſtanding it's native ugli- 
neſs and deformity, it is ſo apt to make an 
_ eaſy conqueſt of the unwary ſpectator, 
how great muſt be the danger from it, 
when as is oft the caſe in our modern 
plays, it is decked over with all thoſe gaudy 
plumes, which may not only conceal it's 
deformity, but under ſuch a diſguiſe, cap- 


tivate the unguarded and unſuſpecting 
Fog: 


But were the play, in it's plot and the ex- 
ecution of it, altogether unexceptionable, 
there are other things which muſt ever 
| 3 the uns 1 VE it. | 


The celebrated critic before mentioned 
very juſtly obſerves, that, Fable operates 
* on our paſſions, by repreſenting it's 
« events as paſſing in our fight, and by 
Ty ne 4 « deluding 
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« deluding us into a conviction of reality. 
« Hence in epic and dramatic compoſi- 
tions, every circumſtance ought to beem- 
t ployed that may promote the deluſion 4. 
« But if we once begin to doubt of their 

reality, farewell all reliſh and concern. 
This is an unhappy effect, after which it 
* will require more than an ordinary effort 


«© to reſtore the waking dream &. 


B theſe abſervations; juſt and folid i in- 
deed, becauſe deduced from an attention 
to human nature, let us examine the claim 
which this ſpecies of Dramatic writing 
makes to the merit of promoting the cauſe 
of virtue, by POS g the ene and 
ä the love of it. 


It is readily acknowledged that during 
the action, we may, by a kind of faſcina- 
tion, which the charms of exhibition carry 
along with them, be ſo tranſported with 


"I Elements of Criticiſm, Vol. u. p. 35 | 
mid. vel. I. . 10%, | 
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- the ſcene before us, as to forget that thoſe 
who act the different parts are but fic- 
. titious, and not real characters; but this 
. deception, and of conſequence the pleaſure 
which attend; it, is but ſhort lived. We go 
to the playhouſe with the full conviction of 
this, and we return from it with the ſame, 
and therefore are apt to ſteel our minds, if 
we are but ſo diſpoſed, againſt the ſalutary 
- impreſſions they might. receive from an 
exhibition whether of good or bad charac- 
ters. We need only keep in view that 
they are but fictitious, that they exiſt only 
in imagination and not in real life, and they 
are not the objects proper to move and in- 
tereſt our hearts. We can eaſily perſuade 
: ourſelves, if but our inclination leans: that 
way, that the virtues of the one are ſet too 
high for human ambition to reach, and 
that the vices of the other are too nen 
to n of 1 imitation, Mag | 


i Anat thing that na to wea- 
ken, or render leſs ſenſible that impreſſion 
of . which —_— be carefully kept 


alive, 


1381 

alive, at leaſt during the exhibition, in 
order to render them agreeable, is the dreſs 
of our plays; all of which, a few excepted, 
run, if not in the ſtarched, fettered num- 
| Irs of n in the ſtyle of blank verſe. 


4 That ties ſhould he — neal 
and imagery that the fancy of the poet can 
give them, in order to intereſt the paſſions, 
is readly allowed. But may they not enjoy 
all theſe: advantages without this ſpecies 
of verſification? Mr. Addiſon indeed, 
thinks it happily adapted to tragedy, as a 
due medium between rhyme and proſe Fg. It 
is true, it may, as he obſerves, ſometimes 
enter unobſerved into our common diſ- 
- courſe, but muſt it not be owned, that 
in the ſeriouſneſs of converſation, in the 
depth of politcks, in the intrigues of ſtate, 
in the foft interviews of amour, in the ſud- 
den ſallies of paſſion, in the rage of anger, 
in the exultation of joy, or in the heavy 
Ne of grief and ſorrow, no man ſtu- 


re, ver. I, No. 39 2 
| diouſly 
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diouſly ſeeks ſuch manner of expreſſion, or 
falls into it naturally, thro' all the wind- 
ings of a long diſcourſe? In theſe, and 
the like ſcenes, which often occur in the 
courſe of the drama, does not the uſe of it 
appear unnatural, and as ſuch, has it not 
a tendency to defeat the very deſign of it's 
application ? 


Another great impropriety, infeparable 
from the ſtage, and of a very hurtful ten- 
dency, is the too frequent oppoſition be- 
twixt the real characters of thoſe who ap- 
pear on the ſtage, and thoſe they are 
© obliged to perſonate in the drama. 


A writer of approved taſte and judgment 
has an obſervation with reſpe& to muſic, 
which will apply with equal propriety to 
the ſtage. He ſays that, The effect of it 
* may ſometimes be loſt by an unhappy 
&« aſſociation of ideas with the perſon and 
character of a performer. When we 
* hear at the Oratorio an Italian ennuch 
« ſqueaking forth the vengeance of divine 

3 5 wrath, 
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«© wrath, or a gay, lively ſtrumpet pour- 
6 ing forth the complaint of a deeply 
«« penitent and contrite heart, we cannot 
«« prevent our being hurt by ſuch an aſſo- 
« ciation 9. Such an unnatural diſcord 
between, the character of a performer and 
the part which is given him to act, is no 
uncommon thing upon the ſtage. And 
indeed, from the variety of characters 
which are neceſſarily introduced on it, this, 
as was hinted before, is unavoidable; but 
is not the ground of offence acknowledged 
to be given in the one caſe, equally ſtrong 
in the other? 


This is not the only bad conſequence 
that ariſes from this practice. It is not 
even the greateſt. It deſerves to be con- 
fidered, if this mixt and unatural junction 
of characters, which we ſometimes behold 
in the player, and that dexterity with | 
which he can ſupport a character upon the 
ſtage, to which we know he can have no 


FT wk Gregory's Compare View, te os ri | 
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pretenſions in life, has not a tendency, by 
a deceitful aſſociation of ideas, to lead us 
to ſuſpect ſuch an unnatural union in real 
life, where there may be no juſt ground 
for it; injuriouſly to conclude that many 
are but ſuch actors upon the ſtage of life, 
as thoſe we behold upon the theatre, and 
that they owe all the brilliancy of their 
character, not to any real merit they are 
poſſeſſed of, but to the drapery of out- 
ward ornaments, and the maſterly ſkill 
with which they act their reſpective parts. 
Upon this principle is it not, that ſome 
have entertained a ſuſpicion of the virtue 
of the beſt of women, becauſe perhaps 
they have found ſome of a proſtitute cha- 
racter under the guiſe of modeſty? And 
ſhould this circumſtance, unavoidable in 
the drama, be found to lead, whether by 
a juſt or wrong train and affociation of 
ideas, to ſuch a jealouſy and ſuſpicion of 
characters in real life, the conſequences 
to ſociety are too obvious to eſcape any, 
and too ſhocking to be WE only on We | 
out horror. 

Theſe 


„„ 
. Theſe are not the only improprieties 
which appear in the condudt of the mo- 
dern ſtage. What think you of theſe In- 
terludes, or Entertainments of Muſic, which 
are introduced between the ſeveral acts of 
the play, while the ſcenes and decorations 
of the ſtage are ſhifting, and the actors 
change their dreſſes ? In this practice there 
might have been a propriety, when, in the 
" early age of tragedy, it was no more than 
a Hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus, and 
had not become dramatic by the intro- 
- duction of ſeveral actors. Den the length 
of the ſong, and the fatigue that muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have attended it, made certain re- 
citations. highly expedicnt for the relief of 
the finger. But ao it may be queſtioned | 
if ſuch Interludes are of any advantage; 
nay if they have not a tendency to 
counteract the very deſign which the play 
is intended to promote. If any are permit- 
ted, they ſhould be only ſuch as are con- 
nected with, or related to the leading parts 
of the drama, and yet (to uſe the words of 
the laſt cited writer) © we may fee the 


«© want 
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want of public taſte in the muſic per- 
formed between the acts in tragedy, 
« where the tone of paſſion is often broke 
* in upon and deſtroyed by airy and im- 
pertinent muſic.” 


This method taken to diſſipate the ſpirits, 
which it is the deſign of tragedy to collect 


and compoſe, brings to my remembrance 


another glaring impropriety, and that is 
the manner of finiſhing the whole, by an 
Epilogue or Farce, the tendency of which 
is commonly to wear off any ſerious im- 
preſſions, which the former exhibition 
might have made upon the audience, and 
throw back their ſpirits into a ſtate of diſſi 
pation, as that which is beſt diſpoſed to re- 
liſh ſuch entertainments. Such an Epilo- 
gue is but too common upon the En- 
glich ſtage. Conſidered as the concluſion 

of an entertainment profefſedly of the moral 
and ſerious kind, it is in a very juſt and 
poignant burleſque, compared by an admi- 


Dr. Gregory's Comp. View, p. 160. 
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rable writer of our own countty |}, ts 4 
Jig after a ſermon, as if it was neceflary 
to ſend the people merry home, and they 
were in danger from remaining, but for evet 


ſo ſhort a time, in a mood my way grave 
and ſedate. 


| * am ſorry to add, that many of theſe 
Epilogues or Farces are in their ſtructure 
calculated to do more than diſſi pate, even 
to corrupt the mind, by that torrent of 
obſcene wit and double entendre which is 
thrown out upon theſe occaſions. And 
what is a ſad preſumption that our man- 
ners and taſte are in no ſmall degree already 
corrupted, notwithſtanding our boaſted 
improvement and refinement in both, do we 
not find that which in a private circle, 
would be called rude and barbarous ruſ- 
ticity, not only tolerated on the ſtage, but 
witneſſed; without any marks of diſappro- 
bation, Pe often with ons of ſeeming 
pleaſure? rl ud; 


j SpeBtator.”. | 
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The modeſt Fan is lifted up no more, 
And Virgins ſmile at what they bluſh'd before. 
| Porz's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 


How unlike this to the Athenian audi- 
ence, who, upon the firſt mention of ſome- 
thing obſcene upon their ſtage, all roſe up- 


and left the actors to infer their diſguſt, by 
their retiring from the theatre ? And what 
_ pity is it, that we who pretend to vye 


with them in true politeneſs, and in re- 
finement and delicacy of taſte, ſhould in 


this inſtance- at leaſt, fall ſo far ſhort of 


« But it may be ſaid, what if the juſtneſs 


© of all theſe remarks ſhould be admitted, | 


* they do not ſtrike againſt the inſtitution of 


e the ſtage, but the bad regulation, or if you 


will, the corruption of it? Under proper 


* management, there is nothing to hinder 


« it's uſefulneſs, as a mean of promoting our 


* moral improvement and becoming highly 


« ſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue,” Very 


true. But where. have we ever heard of 


a ſtage thus regulated? Neither is it a 
Vox. I. L ching 
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thing we are encouraged to look for. The 
very nature of the entertainment forbids ſo 
much as the hopes of it. The profit of 
the actors and undertakers depends upon 
the attendance of a proper audience; and 
while this is voluntary and not conſtrained, 
it is evident, they will inſiſt upon having 
the entertainment ſuited to their taſte; and 
thoſe who have the direction, and are to 
reap the profits, will be ready to gratify it. 
Thus the Theatre, in place of giving law 
to the public, receives it from them; and 
a reformation in the ſtructure of our plays, 
and the managment of the theatre, if ever 
it is to be expected, muſt, in place of being 
the Canfe, become the Efe# of a — 
tion in thoſe who attend it. 


Befides theſs particular effects of the 
Theatre, ſame of which relate to the pieces 
repreſented, ſome to the players, and fore 
to the regulations of the ſtage; there are 
others which cannot ſo properly be ſaid 
to afiſe from any of theſe, as from the en- 
tertainment in general, which point it 
4 1 out 


ö 
out as a mean very unfit for promoting 
moral improvement. 


Not to inſiſt, that from the very nature 
of it, it is not calculated for extenſive uſe- 
fulneſs, the number of actors, and the ex- 
penſive apparatus and machinery that is re- 
quiſite, neceſſarily circumſcribing it; has it 
not a tendency to diſcourage a taſte for 
ſimple and natural pleaſures; to cheriſh 
an impatience of home; a paſſion for 
ſauntering; a neglect of the duties of pri- 
vate and domeſtic life; idleneſs, luxury, 
extravagance, diſſipation of ſpirit, and a 
thouſand other nameleſs evils || ? 


In ſhort, if we conſult the opinion of 
the more ſober and thinking part of man- 
kind upon the ſubject of the ſtage, in the 
ſeveral periods of it's exiftence, or obſerve 
the effects — by it, we can, from 


|} See Roufſeau's Epiſle to Mr. Do Alembert, concern 
ing the propriety of eſtabliſhing a Playhouſe at Geneva. 
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neither entertain a very high opinion of it's 
importance to the intereſts of virtue. 


Plato was ſo ſenſible of the danger that 
might ariſe from an improper management. 
of the ſtage, or a promiſcuous admiſſion of 
the ſeveral pieces which might be intended 
for it, that he was either for baniſhing it 
altogether from his republic, or ſubjecting 
all the entertainments of this kind toa ſevere 
examination of proper judges, before they. 
could be licenſed for action . A very 
proper hint this to be attended to, where 
ſuch exhibitions have the ſanction of go- 
vernment, but perhaps not ſo much re- 
garded as it ought. 


_Epicetus ||, who, though not a man of 
the world in the modern ſenſe of the phraſe, 
will be owned by all, who have read his 
writings with attention, to have been well 
en with human N ”m it as 


Plato e de Legib, Lib. 10 
Epictot. Enchirid, cap. 49. 
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his opinion, that there is no great advan- 
tage to be got by a frequent attendance on 
the ſtage, yea ſeems to inſinuate, that we 
are in no ſmall danger from it, if we are 
not at the proper pains to moderate our 
paſſion for it, and thereby prevent our being 
hurried into theſe exceſſes of conduct to 
which it would otherwiſe lead us. 


At Athens, where the ſtage was firſt 
erected, ſo great did the corruption of it be- 
come very early, that we find it condemn- 
ed by public authority. And among the 
Romans, though it ſeems to have had the 
ſanction of government, yet ſo ſenſible 
were they of the dangers that might ariſe 
from a growing paſſion for it in the people, 
that it was at firſt introduced under ſevere 
reſtrictions d. Pompey was the firſt who 
eſtabliſhed a permanent Theatre, and we 
find him ſeverely cenſured for it. And 
even in ſome of the more degenerate pe- 
riods of their common-wealth, it was far 


§ Valer. Maxim. Lib. ii. cap. iv. 
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from meeting with general approbation. 
Nay, as late as the fourth Conſulſhip of 
Nero, with Cornelius Coſſus, it was looked 
on by the the leſs diſſipated part of the 
Citizens, as a moſt unhappy but too ſuc-. 
ceſsful. mean of corrupting the ancient and 
venerable uſages of their own Country, by 
introducing thoſe of foreign ſtates among 
them; and of contributing greatly to ſloth, 
effeminate pleaſures, and in ſhort, to a 


ſhameful diſſolution of manners ||. 


Nor was the opinion of danger from the 
ſtage peculiar to antient times. Some of 
the beſt judges among the moderns have 
declared their apprehenſions of it. All 
„great diverſions (ſays M. de Rochefou- 
<« cault) are dangerous to a Chriſtian. But 
« of all that have been invented, there is 
© none we have ſo much reaſon to fear as 
« Plays. The paſſions are there ſo natu- 
rally and artfully delineated, that they 
« raiſe and imprint them in our heart, 


1 Tacit, Annal. Lib. xiv. 
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«eſpecially that of love, and principally 
chen it is repreſented as chaſte and ho- 
neſt; for the more innocent it appears 
*« to innocent ſouls, the more capable they 
„are of being affected with it*.” And 
even our own government ſeems ſo ſenſible 
of the danger that may ariſe from too great 
an indulgence of ſuch entertainments, that 
they ſeldom chuſe to encourage them, 
in places of Commerce, or the Seats of 
Learning: And any encouragemenr they 
have given, is rather in a political, than 
in any other view. Y 


In this reſpect, like the public ſhews 
among the Greeks and Romans, they may 
be tolerated to afford entertainment to 
thoſe whoſe time hangs heavy upon them; 
to divert thoſe of a pragmatic, plodding, 
antriguing turn, from diſturbing the ſtate; 
and to diſſipate that exceſs of wealth among 

the induſtrious poor, which would otherwiſe 


M. Rollin's Belles Lettres, Vol. IV. p. 341. 
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remain an uſeleſs heap in the poſſeſſion of 
the rich and opulent. With ſuch views 
as theſe only can they expect the counte- 
nance of a well regulated Goverument. 


In the above ſtrictures ' upon the ſtage, 
the Author has ventured to differ from 
ſome, equally approved for the goodneſs of 
their taſte, and of their manners : Such he 
will always eſteem. It is with pain he is 
obliged to differ from them: But if he can- 
not convince, he is, at leaſt, happy to 
think- he cannot offend perſons of this 
character. The ſtage has afforded ſubject 
for many angry diſputes, Both the pa- 
trons and adverſaries of it, have perhaps 
with too much warmth, delivered their 
reſpective ſentiments concerning it. Such 
heat of temper can be of ſervice to no cauſe, 
and very. often prejudices even the beſt. 
Senſible of this, the Author has ſtudiouſly 
avoided it, upon this and the other ſubjects 
which have come under his conſideration in 
theſe ſheets. He has endeavoured to plead 
the cauſe he has Nag the beſt he can; 
8 15 and 
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and perſuaded that this may be done with 
all the force of argument, without being 
obliged to any of the illiberal arts of rail- 
lery and bad manners, he has with equal 
attention ſtudied the one, and guarded 
againſt the other :---And will reckon him- 
ſelf happy if the candid public ſhall be f 
opinion that he has done ſo. 


% 


. 


of the Subſerviency of modern Romance to the 
— of Virtue. | 


8 ho are but comparatively fm. 
whoſe ſituation and circumſtances in 
life will allow them the entertainment, or 
if you will, the inſtruction of the ſtage, 
another method of : conveying both has 
been deviſed, leſs ſevere than Philoſophy, - 
ſeemingly more ſerious than Poetry, and 
Aiming at all the advantages of the ſtage, 

excepting 
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excepting that which ariſes from an actual 
exhibition of the Drama, I mean Romance. 


It would be needleſs to trouble the reader 
with a particular account of the origin of 
this Tpecies of writing; or to trace it's 
progreſs through the ſeveral countries it has 
paſſed in its way to our's ; or to take no- 
tice of the ſeveral forms in which it has 
appeared, and the improvements it has re- 
| ceived. Let us take it as we find it at pre- 
ſent in our country, and conſider how far it 
is calculated to ſerve the cauſe of Religion 
and virtue. | | 


This mode of writing is, among many 
in the preſent 'age, in the greateſt vogue. 
Hence thoſe ſwarms of Romances and No- 
vels, which every day iſſue from the preſs, 
meet with ſuch a favourable reception from 
the public, and have ſo many admirers. 
However, I hope they will bear with me a 
little, while, in the execution of my plan, 
I take the liberty to offer a few ſtrictures 
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upon this mode of entertainment and in- 
ſtruction, and examine the pretenſions it 
makes to merit in theſe reſpects. 


It is not denied but this ſpecies of writing 
might be made not only innocent and 
agreeable, but alſo highly uſeſul, and con- 
ducive to many excellent and noble pur- 
poſes. It can as little be denied, that 
among the writings of this kind which our 
own country has produced, there are ſome 
which diſcover an uncommon compaſs of 
invention, knowledge of human nature, 
ſprightlineſs of fancy, corręctneſs of judg- 
ment, elegance in the manner, taſte in 

the ſtructure, and neatneſs in the dreſs of 
them; and in which the principal charac- 
ters are through the whole admirably ſup- 


ported, and every feature ſeems drawn from 
the life. 


Theſe works of fancy and imagination, 
as they are addreſſed, ſo they ſeem parti- 
cularly ſuited, to the gay and lively. To 
| ſuch, if formed upon a proper plan, they 

| might 
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might read lectures upon Morality, which 
they would not perhaps have patience to 
hear delivered from the pulpit, or in a 
more grave and ſerious tone. But is there 
no danger even to ſuch, from too great an 
indulgence of taſte for compoſitions of this 
claſs? They are people of this caſt of mind 
who generally beſtow moſt time upon 
them; and I own that, if their life muſt 
be ſpent in amuſement, it is humane and 
benevolent in thoſe who can, to provide 
that amuſement for them which is moſt in- 
nocent. And good it were, that this was 
always ſo. But is it not, alas! too often 
the contrary? Framed to intereſt ſome of 
the moſt ſoft and tender paſſions, do not 
-many of our romances ſerve to inflame 
them, by the ſcenes through which they 
lead them, and ſo do they not often be- 
come the pleaſing vehicle of a dangerous 
poiſon? And perhaps it deſerves to be con- 
ſidered, if the abundance of ſuch writings 
is not one of thoſe tainted ſources, from 
which proceed, in a great meaſure, not 
only the corruption of the taſte, but alſo 
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of the manners, of the preſent age, and 
that- ſpirit of intrigue, licentiouſneſs, and 
diſſipation, which muſt be obſerved by all, 
and is juſtly lamented by many. At leaſt, 
if we may judge of their merit from a long 
obſervation of their effe&ts, we ſhall have 

no n reaſon to extol it. 


111 is true, writings of this nature have 
encouraged a taſte for reading, beyond what 
obtained in former time; but a reading, for 
the moſt part with no other view but for 
entertainment and amuſement, and the 
pleaſure they give, by exciting and grati- 
fying curioſity ; the one, from the 'intri- 
cacy of the ſtory, and the other, from the 
variety of anecdotes with which it abounds 
and is diverſified. But may it not be ob- 
ſerved, which is more than a counterba- 
lance to any advantage that can reſult from 

reading of this nature, that in proportion 
as the taſte for it increaſes; it is for every 
other more grave ſpecies of compoſition 
diminiſhed, and that to ſuch a degree 
among the polite and elegant, or thoſe 

5 who 
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who affect to be called Men of taſte, that 
they even appear nauſeated at the moſt im- 
portant and intereſting truths, if they ſhall 


appear but. in a plain and fimple, and not 
in a gaudy and tinſel dreſs. 


What! is Religion, i is pink: FREY 
rated into a mere ſound to pleaſe a delicate 


ear? Has Virtue no charms to recommend 


herſelf, independent of thoſe glittering or- 


naments in which ſome delight to exhibit 


her to the view of others ? Never does ſhe 


appear more lovely than in her native fim- 


plicity. All borrowed: ornaments ſerve ra- 
ther to conceal, than ſet off her beauty to 
advantage. And yet, by being accuſtomed 
to behold her, decked out in all the finery 


in ͤ which the moſt inventive imagination 
- can dreſs her, they come at length to look. 


upon her with indifference where this is 


— wanting. When the ſpeaks to them 


without any parade, they are apt to turn a 
deaf ear to her. What! muſt he that tells 
me my houſe is on fire, or would ſave me 
_ * over a precipice, make a gen- 

os teel 
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tee] harangue to ſecure my attention, and 
awaken my regard for my own ſafety? 
Nothing can be more abſurd than the very 
ſuppoſition. Not that I would condemn 


attention to the propriety and purity of 


diction, in performances of a grave and 


intereſting nature. Far otherwiſe. Per- 


haps this is too little ſtudied. But at the 
ſame time, will it not be owned that this 
may be carried too far? If at any period, 
what is called taſte and fine compoſition, 
comes, even where the cauſe of real good- 
neſs is concerned, to be more reliſhed by 


a certain claſs of people, than religious 


feeling and ſentiment, it is full time to 


check the growing evil. 


* 


The manner of romance- writing, beſides 

the inconveniencies already noticed, is at- 
tended with others, which go a great way 
to defeat the ſalutary purpoſes propoſed by 
is; tas ts 


In delineating the characters of their he- 
roes or heroines, the writers of romance 


are 
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are like painters, who, though they 'own 
that Nature is the rule they are to follow, 
in forming their pictures of beauty, contend 
that Art has the privilege of perfecting 


1 ; ALF. Ct 4 TS {54 ( 
It is reported of Zenuxis, an ancient 


painter, that being employed by the inha- 
bitants of Crotona, a city of Calabria, to 
make for their Temple of Juno, a female 
figure, he deſired the liberty of ſeeing their 
handſomeſt virgins; and that out of theſe 
he choſe five; fron whoſe ſeveral excellen- 
cies he formed a moſt perfect figure in fea- 
tures; ſhape, and colouring, and called it 


Like him, che authors of many of our 
romances, to forin their hero or heroine, 


bor cheir principal characters, borrow fea- 


5 | NE: only of a Ty fancy, -not to be met- 


tures from one, proportion from another, 
complexion from a third, and thus form a 
P)heœnix, as much fabulous among the hu- 
man, as among the winged kind; a crea- 


* 
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with in real life, and indeed no where but 
in ſuch romantic deſcriptions. . Such a 
picture may admit of an apology in pain- 
ters. In drawing the picture of Beauty, as 
they can find no original in any one per- 
ſon, from whom they can take it, muſt 
they not therefore form it from an aſſem- 
blage of thoſe features they can find and 
think beſt ? If, according to the theology 
of ancient times, they are to form a picture 
of any af the gods or goddeſſes, it is but 


natural to reunite in the idea they form of 


them, as in their centre, all that beauty and 
perfection which are to be found ſcattered 
among their works, and thus to giye their 
pictures all the heightening they can receive 
from the fineſt fancy, the niceſt hand, and 
the moſt delicate pencil. But there can 
be. no ſuch excuſe for the writers of ro- 
mance. Their buſineſs is ſo to paint Vir- 
tue, that it may ſeem to be taken from real 
| life, and ſo be the more eaſily copied back 
into it again. Whereas, by enlarging the 
proportions beyond what is human, this 
effect is in a great meaſure prevented. 

Vor. I. 6 M | The 
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The Reader conſiders the picture ſet before 
him, as an object rather to be gazed upon 
with admiration, than with the leaſt hopes 
of an approximation to it, or a tolerable 
reſemblance of it. Executed on this plan, 
fuch performances may pleaſe and dazzle 
the imagination at firſt fight, but will never 
ail to diſguſt a true taſte upon a deliberate 


But indeed it muſt be owned, that the 
greateſt part of this ſpecies of writing does 
not fall under this cenſure. More are to be 
found whoſe fault lies in repreſenting man- 
kind too much as they really are, in digni- 
fying vice with the venerable name of ſome 
virtue; in decking her with a borrowed 
but gaudy plumage, and-thereby captivat- 
ing the heart of the unwary and unguarded. 


But were the features, proportions, and 
colouring of the pictures which are drawn, 
all fuch as might be found in real life, more 
is neceſſary to pleaſe and inſtruct, by an 
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exhibition of them. There muſt appear 
nothing annatural in the manner in which 
they are brought into public view, or in 
other words (to drop the metaphor) a ſtri& : 
regard muſt be had to the manner in which 
the plot is laid and carried on, to the ſcenes 
with which it is diverſified ; and every 
tranſgreſſion againſt the rules of character, 
time, or place, muſt be carefully avoided. 
For example, to introduce the grave Cato, 
prattling away in the language of a cox- 
comb- -- to repreſent a venerable Senator, 
in the dreſs of a Harlequin Alexander 
the Great carrying on the ſiege of Tyre 
with a formidable train of artillery, and 


* hying the town in ruins by a furious bom- 


bardment,---or the murder of Cæſar in a 
modern drawing-room, muſt, all at once, 
appear very groſs improprieties, and by 
the diſguſt they would excite, defeat the 
deſign intended by ſuch exhibitions. The 
junction of circumſtances in any of theſe 
caſes muſt appear ſo unnatural, as to de- 
ſtroy the very appearance of veriſimilitude 
or probability. And yet, to keep up the 

5 bs atten- 
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attention of the Reader, through 2 long 
ſeries of events, and intereſt him in the i. 
ſue of them, the fable in romance, as well 
as the dramatic writings of the ſtage, muſt 
be conducted ſo as to delude us into at leaſt 
a temporary conviction of reality. To 
excite in us an ambition of profiting from 
the ſeveral parts of it, there muſt appear 
nothing unnatural or diſproportioned; all 
muſt ſeem probable. But will the moſt 
_ enthuſiaſtic admirers of this ſpecies of 
writing alledge, that a ſtrict regard to theſe, 
and ſuch other rules of propriety, is con- 
ſtantly obſerved? They will not. Some 
pieces indeed it muſt be owned there are, 
in which they are obſerved with the moſt - 
exact delicacy. But there are many more 
in which it is "otherwiſe. To mention 
only one inſtance, of the many which might 
be , pitched on, The Adventures of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves. This I ſingle out, | 
becauſe it firſt occurs to me, not becauſe 
the moſt culpable. 


The 
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The general intention of the perform- 
ance ſeems to be good, and it has no ſmall 
ſhare of merit in many parts of the execu- 
tion. It contains an excellent burleſque 
upon the peculiarities of ſome characters 
which are introduced into it, ſuch as thoſe 
of the Sea Captain, the Lawyer, the 
Practitioner in Midwifery and Surgery, and 
the Country Juſtice. Theſe, ſo far as he 
has occaſion to touch them, are drawn with 
a very nice pencil, and i in very natural co- 
lours. 


But does it not deter t to be remarked 
as a glaring i impropriety in laying the plot, 
that he introduces a Knight Errant as the 
hero of his piece, though all the ſcenes and 
adventures, through which he paſſes, refer 
to the We times? | 


It is acknowledged that the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of chivalry had ſomething very noble 
for the object of it. Valour, generoſity, 
and a high ſenſe of honour were the pecu- 
liar virtues of it. It was admirably ſuited 

* M42 | to 
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to thoſe feudal ages, in which it took it's 
riſe, was highly uſeful to encourage and 
improve that taſte for arms, Which in 
thoſe times was ſo much valued, and ne- 
ceſſary to repreſs the evils of various kinds, 
which aroſe from the confuſion and vio- 
lence of thoſe rude ages. But till after 
all, when judged of coolly, it muſt be 
owned to have had ſomething romantic in 
it, as it did, in a manner, wreſt the ſword 
of Juſtige out of the hand of the magiſtrate, 
and put-it into the hand of every one, 
whoſe own ambition might make him aſ- 
pire to this honour, or on whom the hu- 
mour and caprice of another Knight might 
beſtow - it. But whatever might be 
pleaded for the inſtitution of this order, 
and the honours which were paid to it in 
thoſe ages of but comparatiyely little ci- 
vilization, there can be no reaſon for con- 
tinuing either in this, and therefore where 
can be the propriety of repreſenting the 
hero of this romance in this antiquated 


* character, which, in place of commanding 
"OP 5 
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reſpect, is only calculated to excite con- 
tempt ? 


Several things in the character and con- 
duct of this hero muſt be allowed to be 
praiſe-worthy, and as ſuch are held up to 
the view of the Reader, that he might 
profit by them. But, beſides that from 
the character in which he appears, it is all 
at once diſcerned to be only a fictitious 
one, it is ſubmitted to the judgment of 
the Reader how far it is proper for imita- 
tion, becauſe through the whole there ap- 
pears ſuch a ſtrange mixture of perfection 
and foible, a ſeries of adventures fo diſſi- 
mular to thoſe which are reliſhed at pre- 
ſent, that they cannot fail to excite a mean 
idea of the character in general ; yea and 
beget a ſuſpicion of inſanity in the perſon 
who ſupports it. 


To introduce our hero, in the courſe of 
his wild adventures, into every fray he 
| hears. of, though always with a view to 
ſupport the injured ; to engage him in the 
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elections for Members of Parliament, with 
a deſign to prevent the unhappy effects of ve- 
nality and corruption, though at the ſame 
time he had no other right tomeddle in thoſe 
ſcenes of politics, but what the fancied 
privileges of his order gave him: To re- 
repreſent him in this manner, is to allow 
him virtue, courage, generoſity, humanity, 
but to deny him that judgment and pru- 
_ dence, which are neceſſary to render any 
character reſpectable, or qualities the moſt 
amiable that can be imagined, extenſively 
uſeful. Some epiſodes there are in this 
piece not unentertaining, but I might at the 
ſame time obſerve, that ſome of them have 
ſuch a diſtant relation to the main defign of 
it, that they ought to have been altogether 
omitted, or to have been ſhorter. But as 
my defign does not lead me to offer a 
critique upon the whole of this perform- 
ance, but only to illuſtrate ſome of the pre- 
ceding obſervations, by a few ſtrictures 
upon it, thoſe I have made may f Re for 
that purpoſe, 

When 
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When the Reader is pleaſed to review 
with attention what has been offered upon 
the ſubject of this Section, he will ceaſe to 
wonder that ſo few of the pieces, written in 
the ſtyle of romance, ſhould pleaſe thoſe 
of a juſt and improved taſte. Dreſſed up 
by the hand of Fancy, and ſet off with 
every tinſel ornament it can collect, they 
may attract the attention and excite the 
admiration of many, of whom it may be 
ſaid, that | 


Some to Conceit alone their taſte confine ; 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 
Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit; 

One glaring chaos, and wild heap of wit. — 
Poets, like Painters, thus, unſkill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

Others for Language all their care expreſs, 

And value books, as women men for dreſs : 
Their praiſe is ſtill.— The ſtyle is excellent: 
©, The ſenſe, they humbly take upon content. 


e e _ Pope's Eſſay om Criticiſm. 
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For ſuch reaſons as theſe they may pleaſe 
the ſuperficial reader for a few moments, 
but as the hold they take off the more 
noble and ſympathetic paſſions is but ſlight, 
the ſpell is ſoon broken by which they 
raiſed admiration. A little reflection rouſes 
the enchanted perſon out of his pleaſing 
dream, brings him to his ſenſes again, 
and annihilates any good impreſſions it 
might have made upon him. | 


While the many thus gaze and wonder 
at the imagined beauties and perfections of 
thoſe faſhionable inſtructors, the ſerious, 
thinking, judicious /e, cannot help view- 

ing, their real blemiſhes and faults with a 

juſt, though perhaps e ſilent con- 
tempt and diſpleaſure. K! | 


If authorities were neceſſary to give 
weight to the preceding obſetvations on 
Romance, theſe are not wanting. I ſhall 
ſatisfy myſelf, and I hope the Reader too, 
by mentioning only a few. Their opinion 
on this ſubje&t will be allowed to be deci- 


ive, 
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five, becauſe the opinion of thoſe who 
have given the moſt unqueſtionable proofs, 
—of their attention to human nature, in 
their obſervations upon it, and—of the de- 
licacy of their taſte in the manner in which 
they have communicated them to the pub- 
lic. Take their opinion in their own 
words. We ſhould do it injuſtice by at- 
tempting to exprels it in any other. 


« When entertainment is made the ve- 
« hicle of inſtruction (ſays Dr. Fordyce) 
nothing ſurely can be more harmleſs, 
te agreeable, or uſeful. To prohibit young 
« minds the peruſal of any writings where 
« Wiſdom addreſſes the affections in the 
language of imagination, may be ſome- 
« times well meant, but muſt be always 
e ;injudicious. Some ſuch writings un- 
«« doubtedly there are; the offspring of 
real genius, enlightened by knowledge 
* of the world, and prompted, it is to be 
* hoped, by zeal for the improvement of 
% youth. Amongſt the few of this kind 
* which [I have ſeen, I cannot but look on 

7 WG thoſe 


* 
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&« thoſe of Mr. Richardſon as well intitled 
cc to the firſt rank; an author, of whom 
« an indiſputable judge has, with equal 
ce truth and energy, pronounced, ** that he 
e taught the paſſions to move at the com- 
mand of reaſon.” An author, I will 
ee venture to add, to whom your ſex are 
«under ſingular obligations for his uncom- 
«© mon attention to their intereſts ; but par- 
* ticularly for preſenting, in a character ſuſ- 
* tained throughout with inexpreſſible pa- 
<*/thos and delicacy, the moſt exalted ſtan- 
« dard of female excellence that was ever. 


«© held up to their imitation. I would be 


% underſtood to except that part of Cla- 
e riffa's conduct, which the author meant 
« to exhibit as exceptionable. Setting this 
« afide, we find in her character a beauty, 


«a ſweetneſs, an artleſineſs—what ſhall I 


7 ſay more? a ſanctity of ſentiment and 
44 manner, which I own for my part 1 have 
« never ſeen equalled in any book of that 
oy fort: yet ſuch, at the ſame time, as ap- 


cc pears 
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te pears no way impracticable for any wo- 
* man who is ambitious of excelling. 


geſide the beautiful productions of 
* that incomparable pen, there ſeem to me | 
* to be very few, in the ſtyle of novel, that 
you can read with ſafety, and yet fewer 
* that you can read with advantage. What 
„ ſhall we fay of certain books, which we 
s are aſſured (for we have not read them) 
* are in their own nature ſo ſhameful, in 
« their tendency ſo peſtiferous, and contain 
* ſuch rank treaſon againſt the royalty of 
virtue, ſuch horrible violation of all de- 
% corum, that ſhe who can bear to peruſe 
*« them, muſt in her ſoul be a proſtitute, 
let her reputation in life be what it will. 
« But can it be true, ſay ye chaſte ſtars, 
«« that with inumerable eyes inſpe& the 
midnight behaviour of mortals; can it be 
« true, that any young woman, pretending 
to decency, ſhould endure for a moment 
to look on this infernal brood of futility 
of and lewdneſs 3 


as Ht © 


Nor 
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Nor do I condemn theſe writings only, 
« that with an effrontery which defies the 
* laws of God and men, carry on their 
4 forehead the mark of the beaſt. We 
« conſider the general run of novels as ut- 
* terly unfit for you. Inſtruction they 
_* convey none. They paint ſcenes of plea- 


* ſure and paſſion, altogether i improper for 
you to behold, even with the mind's eye. 


| «© Their deſcriptions are often looſe and lu- 


« ſcious in a high degree; their repreſenta- 
«tions of Iove between the ſexes are almoſt 
<« univerſally overſtrained. All is dotage or 
« deſpair; or elſe ranting, ſwelling into 
* burleſque. In ſhort, the majority of their 
lovers are either mere lunatics or mock- 
« heroes. A ſweet ſenfibility, a charming 
E tenderneſs, a delightful anguifh, exalted 
< generoſity, heroic worth, and refinement 
« of thought, how ſeldom are theſe beſt 
* e eee of virtuous love mixt with 
« any judgment and care in the compoſition 
of their principal characters g. 
$ Dr. Gee e ee dan. ir. 


Upon 


= 2-88-3 
Upon an opinion ſo explicit, and from 
ſo able a judge, I might reſt the merit of 


this ſpecies of writing, ſo far as it is to be 


determined, or can be effected, by authority; 
but left this opinion might loſe of it's force 
with any, from a ſuſpicion of it's being the 
effect of an illiberality of ſentiment in the 
order to which he belongs, upon ſubjects of 
this nature, I beg leave to mention the opi- 
nion of another, againſt whom there can be 
no ſuſpicion of this kind, either from his 
profeſſion or character. It is equally ex- 
preſs, clear, and in point, as the other. His 
words are © notwithſtanding the ridiculous 
*« extravagance of the old romance in many 


<« particulars, it ſeems calculated to produce 
more favourable effects on the morals of 


«© mankind, than our modern novels. If 
the former did not repreſent men as they 
ce really are, it repreſented them better; it's 
Heroes were patterns of courage, gene- 
_ * roſity, truth, humanity and the moſt ex- 
&« alted virtues. It's Heroines were diſ- 
ce tinguiſhed for modeſty, delicacy, and the 
« utmoſt dignity of manners. The latter 

AI. « repreſetit 
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2 repreſent mankind too much what they 
4 are, paint ſuch ſcenes of pleaſure and vice 
b as are unworthy to ſee the light; and thus 
« in a manner hackney youth in the ways 
45 « of wickedneſs, before they are well en- 
«tered into the world; expoſe the fair ſex 
in the moſt wanton and ſhameleſs man- 
« ner to the eyes of the world, by ſtrip- 
<< ping them of that modeſt reſerve which 
« 1s the foundation of grace and dignity, 
« the, veil with which nature intended to 
9 protect them from too familar an eye, in 
order to be at once the greateſt incite- 
cc ment to love, and the greateſt ſecurity 
40 to virtue. In ſhort, the one may miſ- 
lead the imagination, the other has a 
L tendency to enflame the W and cor- 
« rupt the heart U 7200 | 


10 conclude: I mayventure to affirm that, 
: favourable as the reception is which Ro- | 
mances and Novels meet with from us, books | 
written upon the ſame plan, and of the ſame 
tendency, would have given offence to ſome 
| Dr. Gregory's Comp. View, Kc. Edit. 4. p. 77. 
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bf thoſe ancient ſtates, which were moſt 
PE for a wiſe ee, (4 


2 penn; the works of 0 
lebrated Poet Archilochus were excluded, 
becauſe; however calculated to pleaſe, they 
were ſtill more calculated to corrupt the 
heart and debauch the manners of the 
unſuſpicious and unwary youth“. How 
come books of the ſame or a ſimilar turn 
to be in ſuch high eſteem among us, and 
to be read perhaps more than any others? 
Their Admirers will, no doubt, repreſent 
the encouragement eiven them. as an evi- 
dence of a great improvement in our taſte 
and manners. But I ſuſpect it is, on the 
contrary, a ſhrewd preſumption of à ſad 
corruption in both. And if this be the caſe, 
it is at leaſt high time the public ſhould * 
attend to this growing evil, and attempt the 
cure of it. At Lacedemon the remedy was 
at hand; and the application of it eaſy. The 
Government could all at once give the 
neceſſary check. They needed only 1 N 
Vale, Maxim, Lib. vi. cap. 3. f 


* 


hibit the publication of ſuch performance 
by ſevere penal laws enacted for this pur- 
poſe. But I am perſuaded no friend of re- 
ligion, liberty, or learning would ever wiſh 
to ſee our government adopt ſuch a mea- 
ſure. It would be incompatible with the 
true intereſts of any of them. In a ſtate, 
ſuch as our's, nothing ſhould be more care- 
fully avoided than the leaſt infringment 
of the liberty of the preſs. This, it is 
true, has in many inſtances been ſcanda- 
louflyabuſed; but ſtill it muſt be owned, that 
it is even better to tolerate theſe abuſes, 


than lay chat liberty from hence — ; 


proceed, under any great reſtriction. 
would draw after it ebe ARE | 
| rably more hurtful than the other. But 
though it might not be proper for Go- 
Vuerument to interſere, there can be no 
god reaſon Why the Public ſhould not. 
At is to the public theſe writings are ad- 
dreſſed, and therefore thoſe among them 
Who have the inteteſts of virtue at heart, 
are called upon to attempt tht ſo much 
needed en It is only in their 


e E wer 
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power to effect it. Neither is the taſk ſo 
difficult as it may at firſt fight appear. 
They need but to expoſe the improprieties, 
defects, and faults of ſuch performances, 
and ſhew that vice, however artfully diſ- 
guiſed, ſhall meet with no quarter; yea, 
that every attempt to recommend it, will 
be confidered as an infult upon the public, 
and then the ſtrain of chf novels will be 
quickly altered to the better. They will 
not offend againſt the rules of the ſtricteſt 
virtue and decorum, when their authors 
find, that by ſo doing, they ſhould but diſ- 
pleaſe thoſe of the heft taſte, and thus, by 
heir ſevere but juſt eenfure of ſuch fan 
formances, leſſen the reputation and ſale of 
them, and' by theſe ae the ra hg 
N them. We a 
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of 25 ee, Kind: of EET W mY 
and their Uſefulneſs dar. nr N | 
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 Profeſied- ok ee intereſt of re- 
iion and that of the public, which 
is inſeparably connected with, it, has en- . 
gaged others to ſtand forth in their ſervice, 
and endeavour to promote it by a great va- 
riety of Periodical Performances, under the 
well known names of. Ie Spectator, The 
Guardian, The e. The Manitors ke. 
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Their zeal in this ſervice awer ptass; 
and any aid offered to the intereſts of virtue 
- ought to be gratefully acknowledged and 
_chearfully accepted, from n * 
ec. e e 


* 


It 
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It would be a ſpecies of detraction 
| highly culpable not to acknowledge the 
merit of | theſe performances. Conſi- 
dered in thoſe views with which they 
were written, it is very great, and they 
may be at once highly entertaining and 
uſeful. But it is evident, their deſign is 
to conſider Man more as a member of Civil, 
than of Religious Society; more as a citizen 
of this world than a candidate for the happi- 
neſs of another; and therefore their views 
are too narrow and contracted to anſwer the 
purpoſeg of an extenſive and religious in- 
ſtruction. It is true, there are ſome of their 
papers of the religious caſt, and which ſeem 
to conſider Man in his connexion both 
with this and the inviſible world. Theſe 
however, it muſt be owned, are but com- 
paratively few, and thus at beſt, can be 
conſidered as only ſubſidiary. to ſome other 
method of religious inſtruction, and formed 
on a more extenſive oe” | | 


* 


en e eee that before 
I finiſh the firſt part of my deſign in this 
* 3 under- 
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undertaking; I ſhould conſider our different 
moral ſyſtems, and the ſeveral ſorts of po- 
lemical writings upon the ſubje& of reli- 
gion, as they are all intended to be made 
ſomehow conducive to the end of public 
Instruction. Conſidered in this point of 
view; no doubt they deſerve the attention 
of thoſe who are capable of underſtanding 
them; and making the proper uſe of them; 
but as a ſufficient apology for not com- 
prehending the eonſideration of theſe in 
my plan, it needs only be obſerved, that 
but few are capable of judging of them; 
that they are adapted only to thoſe who 
have made a conſiderable progreſs in let- 
ters, and have had their minds improved 
by ſcience; and therefore can never be a 

proper conveyance of religious inſtruction 

to any extenſive degree, becauſe the bulk 
of mankind, who ſtand moſt in need of it, 
are leaſt r 4 ONE ure gere by 


them. at! f ** 810 
Abbes I bee pointed out a e 


| defects 1 attend fomeiof the nn: 
; markable 
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markable methods of moral and reli gious 
Inſtruction which have been practiſed. 


TE CT1ION WT 
Of Preaching, and the general 7. opicks 2 | 
which the Goſpel furniſhes the Chri, 


Divine, for promoting the een 
and Entertainment of his Fe. | 


F none of the methods already confi- 
dered, are ſufficient for promoting the 
purpoſes of religious inſtruction, muſt we 
give up all thoughts of it? Is there no 
other expedient to be found, more pro- 
miſing of fucceſs? Yes; and preaching, 
notwithſtanding all the faſhionable con- 
tempt that is poured upon it in this li- 
.  centious and 3 age, | is, l think, this 

expedient. | 
wy nb thi propriety of this ebene of 
Inſtrudtion will be warmly controverted by 
N4 thoſe 
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_ thoſe who are unwilling to ſubmit to it; 
and it is but reaſonable they ſhould have a 
fair hearing. The cauſe is important. All 
are concerned in the iſſue of it. Let it be 
tried at the har of reaſon, and let us ſub- 
mit, to the deciſion of this impartial 
judge 


3 of che goodneſs of 5 cauſe, 
1 humbly offer myſelf as an advocate for 
it; and in favour of this method of i in- 
ſtruQtion I beg leave to plead, 

A. The ates: nk ne of our 
Lord; and if theſe are found to be on it's 
fide, . they afford an argument, the force 
of which ſhould be irreſiſtible, with, at 
leaſt, all his votaries; and it is only with 
ſuch we would reaſon and na the 

. 705 beate 7 x 


Need they be Informed, that the firſt | 
character in which our Lord appeared on the 
| ſtage of public life, was that of 4 preacher 


* 5 14 ae in this ee 
N S 
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he went about from place to place, as op- 
portunities of uſefulneſs offered themſelves, 
preaching to his countrymen the doctrines 
of the kingdom of God ; and by his hea- 
venly diſcourſes, endeavouring at once to 
inſtruct them in the nature, and gain them 
to the love and JO of virtue ? 


And as a regard to the intereſia of n man- 
kind made his return to the inviſible world 
neceſſary, after the ſtay of a few years in 
this, did he not inſtitute a ſtanding Miniſtry 
for carrying on the religious inſtruction. of 
| mankind, through the ſucceſſive ages of his 
Church, promiſing to be with them, even 


to the end of the world ? That thoſe who 
were immediately to ſucceed him, in car- 


trying on this noble deſign, might be the 
| better qualified for a reſpectable and ſuc- 
ceſsful diſcharge of their office, did he not 
take them to be the immediate attendants 
on his perſon and the witneſſes of his con- 


duct; and thus give them the happy oppor- 
tunities of learning from his inſtructions 


watt example, both ju public and. j in private 
life ? 


[166 ] 


life? Now what are we led to conclude 
from the practice of our Lord himſelf, the 
commiſſion he gave to his Apoſtles, and 
their practice in confequence of it; if it be 
not the importance and ufefulneſs of this 
method of inſtruction? Had it not been 
proper for attaining the end propoſed by it, 
we may ſafely affirm it would never have 
had en bee inſtitution of 

his. { GH! | *I S110 
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I know: that uns e ents of our 
Religion attempted very early to turn it 
into ridicule, and branded it with che epi- 
thet of Fooliſbneſti. But it loſt nothing in 

point of honour, by theſe and fuch like 

rude attacks upon it. They happily ſer- 
ved, on the contrary, to miniſter the oc- 
caſion of ſome of the moſt noble and ſpi- 
rited defences of it. Thus we find one of 
it's firſt Miniſters, one equally diſtinguiſhed 
for his knowledge of antient and polite 

Literature, as for his attachment to Chriſt- 

ianity, boldly challenging the Literati of 

the 1 ſeveral religious profeffions; to inftatice | 


1 87 
any mode of religious inſtruction, that could 
ſo much as ſtand a compariſon with this. 
1 Where (ſays he) is the Wiſe? where is 
* the Scribe? where is the Diſputer of this 
« world ? Hath not God made fooliſh the 
4 -wiſdom of this world? For after that, 
«© in the wiſdom of God, the world, by 
« wifdom, knew not God, it pleaſed God 
«by. the Fookfoneſs of Preaching, (ſo he 
calls it, in juſt deriſion of | thoſe "who 
. would in this manner reproach it) *to W 
ev wenn rde ee euer. igen 
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learned men conjecture, the gentile Philoſo- 5 
phers, who affected to be called , till 


Pythagoras introduced the more modeſt 
title of 'pacoips'; If by the diſputer of this 
world, or as it might be rendered of this 


age, he meant the gentile natural Philoſo- 


phers, by way of diſtinction from the 
moral, or thoſe Jewiſh allegorical Doc- 
worth who N ere in intricate 3 
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1 Cor, i. ; 20, 21. ba oh # 
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which gendered ſtrife, evil ſurmiſings, &c. 
(1 Tim. vi. 3.) there is no ſmall beauty 
in the challenge e gives them 
all. 11 l 122 gen r 2 ary 
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c He — out ubs moth — Lite 
. rati; both among the Jews and Gentiles, 
and is not afraid to ſignify the mean opi- 
the manner of conveying them, compared 
with that of the Goſpel. He ſubmits the 
deciſion to their own judgment, and fairly 
\ defies them to give it againſt the Goſpel, 
and page; eaten rn with _ | 


i 
Bien d 0 des 
eee eee ii 


| Apoſtle, this could not be conſidered as a 
vain and arrogant boaſt, but a noble and 

ſpirited teſtimony in favour of that reli- 
gion which he once zealouſly oppoſed. 
neee ee wy en 
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-Mipri have rite friends of Chriſtianity | 


only declared in favour of the propriety 
Dig | of 


13 
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of this method of inſtruction. Their 
attachment to it, might be ſuſpected to be 
the conſequence of it's deriving it's in- 
ſtit ution from the Founder of their reli- 
gion: There were Tome of it's moſt viru- 
lent enemies who approved of the wiſdom 
of this method. And here Julian the 
Roman Emperor, deſerves to be mentioned 
as one who had ſo high an opinion of this 
manner, that had he lived but a little longer 
he was to have eſtabliſhed a ſimilar method 
for ' diffuſing and eſtabliſhing the Gentile 
religion through the ſeveral. provinces of 
the Empire . And indeed his opinion, 
abſtracting from what it derives in this caſe 
from his oppoſition to Chriſtianity, de- 
ſerves no ſmall regard, on account of the 
parts and learning, for which all the hiſto- 
mans "of his life tell us "0p was e, 
ith Di Fine informs 6 bes Greg 

Nazian. Cond Bp Vol. I. p. 390. | 
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Na, the propriety of this method of in- 
ftruQtion. is ſupported by an argument of 
12 9 Kill greater, weight, than any which ariſes 

from opinion, namely, the many noble tri- 


umphs which religion hath, by it's means, 


gained yer che ignorance; prejudices, paf- 
ſions and vices of mankind, and the advan- 


tages both of a civil and religious nature, 
which have from thence accrued. to them. 
Of theſe it might be eaſy to give a pompous 
detail from the earlieſt times. But to look 
no farther back than our happy Reformation 
from Popery, how bleſſed and valuable the 
effects of it to us, both as Men, and as 
Chriftians l With it learning nine 
ſciences rear, up their drooping heads] che 
thick clouds of ignorance, which once in- 
volved our land i in common with others, are 
diſpelled;.2 ſpirit of free enquiry is encou- 
raged ; the fine and liberal arts are patro- 
nized ; a more generous way of thinking, 
upon every ſubject is introduced; liberty 
s reſtored, and the moſt valuable intereſts of 
mankind ſecured upon a firmer and more 
_ foundation than before. 


Who 


1 
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Who that is acquainted with the hiſtory 
of this period, does not know that theſe 
bleflings are, in a great meaſure, deriyed to 

us from the honeſt and bold efforts of our 
fir Reforming Clergy, and the zeal of the 
people for religious inſtruction? But for 
theſe, we might have remained to this day 
dupes to the impious policy of Rome, 
and. thoſe who were the abettors of it. 
Our. minds. might have been, ſtill enſlaved 
to prejudice. and, error, our bodies to 
' tyranny and deſpotiſm, and both to vice, 
without entertaining a thought, or ex- 
ertin g an endegyour,. to ſhake, off either. 
It i is true, a great variety of cauſes ; concurred 
to carryton, and compleat our happy Refor- 


mation, but it is certain, chat, without the | 


helpof this mean, they would not ſo ſpeedily, 


nor ſo ex e Vf "ws a OR if 
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such as we have now hinted was the in- 
fluence of Preaching in early times. And 
if we will but ſuppoſe the teachers of re- 
ligion to be animated with an honeft zeal 
for diffuſing the knowledge of it, the 
moſt happy effects bath be always expected 


139i. 


from. it. n 

What eme does it FA 
ford them, of à more cafy and ſpeedy com- 
- munication of knowledge, than * could 

hg np dy . in * i 12 0 * 

„ he FORE of Printing, the 
in and expence of writing Books was 
To great, that but few could have Aceſs to 
the knowledge contained in them. And 
even now, tho” the labour and expence of 
publication are greatly abridged, we can 
only enjoy the advantage of books under 
ſuch reſtrictions, as muſt greatly obſtruct 
and retard the communication of religious 
_ knowledge, and thereby leſſen ak happy 


F.- boſs it. 
In f 


In theſe circumſtances, wete the method 


1 by our Lord, and practiſed by the 
Miniſters of his Religion, through all the 
intermediate ages of his Church, down to 
the preſent, to be laid aſide, it would be 
more eaſy to gueſs, than to deſcribe the 
conſequences which might juſtly be dreaded. 
from it. A return, eſpecially in the lower 
claſs, to ignorance, barbariſm, and the 
moſt abandoned wickedneſs, is no more 


chan we ſhould have reaſon to fear. And 


ſhould it be granted (though by the by I 
think it is doubtful) that thoſe in the 
higher ſtatiogs in life might, from their 


BY” acquaintance; with the other branches of 
| ciency, eſcape theſe evils, yet, is it not 


highly probable; they would not long re- 
main unaffected by the unhappy  conſe- 
quences of them? In a ſociety of the moſt 
_ corrupted and debauched manners, what 
eould- they look for, from which any ra- 
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Theſe Hints, could none other be ſug- 
geſted, might, one ſhould think, not only 
reconcile all to this method of religious 
laſtruction, but alſo make them vie with 
each other in promoting the ſucceſs of it. 
But this is not all. Much more may be 
ſaid in favour of this method of infiruc- 


Let us look into the Sacred Oracles, from 
- which the great ſubjects of it are derived, 
- Preacher abundant materials for the en- 
tertainment and improvement of his hear · 
| ers, if be has but the proper talents for 

communicating them, aad that degree of 
ee e A eg dan 
1 bet e e art 


What ſubjects can be more Han: 
: of: is ſerious attention than thoſe we are 
| invited to contemplate, whether we con- 
ider them with reſpect to their on ex- 
cellence, or their importance to us? The 

eee pd Grace 
FL preſent 
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ME nent pan | 
ares: Mr 


Does the 1 mind and an 
exquiſite pleaſure in every new and impor- 
tant diſcovery in ſcience ? Upon this prin- 
ciple does the ſcholar ſearch the records 
of the moſt diſtant ages, and think his 
labour abundantly rewarded by the acqui- 
ſitions he makes to his knowledge ? And is 
there not enough in the Sacred Oracles to 
gratify. the mind which has a turn for 
critical inquiry, or a reliſh for the moſt ſub- 
lime and uſeful Wen ? 


11 


EY is 1 icapoſſible 1 to o reflect upon the 
teap- reſearches of the Aſtronomer ; the 
curious experiments of the Chymiſt ; the 
accurate inveſtigations of the Mathema- 
tician; the profound and laboured diſqui- 


88 fitions of the Philoſopher, without being 


filled with a high degree of admiration and 
pleaſure. But how much better ſuited to 
raiſe the one, and to afford the other, are 
thoſe ſubjects which religion preſents to un 
Fj , Wis: * 
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if contemplated not only with a ſpirit of 
Inveſtigation, but of Devotion alſo? Com- 
pared with theſe, what can be deſerving 
of our attention? Let the Stateſman think | 
of Politicks ; the Courtier, of Honour ; the 
| Soldier, of Victories and Triumphs; the 
Miſer, of Riches; and the Voluptuary, of 
Pleaſure: as for the Chriſtian, he may look 
down upon theſe with a noble and generous 
indifference, if not contempt, becauſe he 
has objects preſented to him incomparably 
more noble to kagge Hs mind, — bee 


huis * 


If he — the works of Nature 
around him, what a grandeur, majeſty and 
beauty, appear in each of them; even in 

thoſe, - which taken in compariſon with 
others, may be called the meaneſt? In them 
all, what bright ſtrictures are to be ſeen of 
exquiſite wiſdom in the contrivance, of 

almighty power in the execution, and of 
the moſt diffuſive goodneſs in both? Every 


object he beholds, like a faithful ee Dy 


dellects the glorious Being who made it- 
71 F un | 
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If, from the works themſelves, the 
Chriſtian ſhall aſcend in contemplation to 


their great Author, and ſearch after the 2 


knowledge of his nature and perfections, he 
is apt, it muſt be acknowledged, to loſe - 
himſelf i in the greatneſs, or rather the i im- 
menſity, of the ſubject; and in his reaſon- 
ings upon it, to run into error, from the 
weakneſs of his finite capacity. But if he 
looks into that Revelation of the nature, 
perfections and government of God, with 
which he is favoured in the Sacred Oracles, 
what ſtreams of divine 2 85 your: in W 
his . . | 


It. i is true, his views of God, after all, 
can be but imperfect in the preſent ſtate, 
He cannot by ſearching find out God, nor 
know the Almighty to perfection. But 
amidſt all the diſadvantages of his preſent 
ſituation, what. comfort mult ĩt be to him to 
be aſſured that the only reaſon why he cannot 
now know. more of this glorious Object; is 
becauſe it is infinite, and his faculties are . 
not equal to greater diſcoveries concerning 

. it. 


5 
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it. But that in a better world, when the 
clonds, which now hang upon the mind, 
ſhall be diſpelled, and his capacity enlarged 


to the utmoſt extent his nature can admit 


df, he ſhall fee this glorious Being face to 

face, i. e. with à degree of evidence, which 
jf not the evidence of ſenſe, ſhall be fome- 
thing Le) to it, 4 in point of clear 
5 N | 


a en ene God is . 
in a charatter che melt illuſtrious chat can 
be imagined; as poſſeſſed of every thing that 
can be called perfection; that can challenge 
eſteem, or command reverence: as a Being 
not only the firſt, but the Author of all 
. others ; not only the greateſt; but, which 

is the higheſt recommendation of his cha- 
rater, the beft alſo ; the centre of all ex- 
cellence, and the inethauſted fource of 

happineſs to all thoſe orders of creatures 
who are capable of enjoying it. , Here his 

Majeſty appears awful in his commands ; 


: his Power terrible in his threatenings ; his 


Condeſeenfion gracious in his intreaties ; 
* 
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his Wiſdom conſummate in his counſels ; 
his Bowels tender in his chaſtifements; 
his Kindneſs encouraging in his promiſes ; 
his Love rich, exuberant, diffuſive in the 
whole of his conduct PEO TL EorrRan 
| — 


How lofty and ſublime are all the de- 

ſetiptions which the ſacred writers give 

of him? Inſpired with the moſt venerable 
ſentiments of him themſelves, they ſtretch 
imagination to it's utmoſt limits, and ran- 
fack all nature for imagery, grand enough 
to convey them to others; and after all are 
forced to confeſs that ſuch knowledge i is 
too high for mortals; er gay attain : 
to ĩt. a | 


be ſee . paſſing in the 

world around us, affords us the beſt rea- 

ſon to conclude, that, as this world is the 

work of God's hand, ſo it is the object of 

his continual and auſpicious care. But 

ſtill that knowledge of his Providence, 
which- can de collected within the narrow r 

O0 4 compaſs 
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gompaſs of our ſmall experience and of 4 
ſhort life, muſt be very contracted. But 
if we look into thoſe Hiſtories of it with 
which the Sacred Oracles abound, dim 
and contractod as our views of it muſt at 
preſent be, we ſhall find reaſon to admire 
it, as a moſt complicated, but at the ſame 
time, a moſt finiſhed ſcheme : A ſcheme 
conſiſting of a great number, an almoſt in- 
finity of parts, and yet all uniting, as in a 
common centre, in the good of the whole. 
A ſcheme which bears the brighteſt ſtric- - 
tures of wiſdom, power and goodneſs, and 
thus tends to inſpire the ſoul with holy 
wonder; to ſooth it into humble reſigna- 
tion; to raiſe it into confidence and hope; 
nay, to elevate it into tranſports of joy 
and delight; in ſhort, to tune it, in every 
circumſtance of T_T to adoration 9s 
"7 1 - 755 25 R ud: 1436 
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We mind, is beautifully varie- 
gated.; When wearied in one tract (if 
wearied it, can be, in the contemplation af 

3 8 5 : + a . ſuch 


5 
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ſuch grand and noble objects) it may turn 
into another, ſure of finding entertainment 


and eee, in each. . 


9 The nature and — of God, and 
the various manner of their exertion in 
his Providence and Government of the 
world; are ſubjects not to be exhauſted by 
the moſt improved faculties in the greateſt 
length of time. They are: ſufficient to 
afford the moſt bee re to this 
uu m 4 
| air if to WAY it's nf: from va- 
riety, we ſhall, with the angels who en- 
circle the throne of God in their adoring 
multitudes, humbly endeavour to explore 
the profound depths of redeeming Love, 
what new wonders open to our view at the 
exhibition, during the progreſs, and in the 
concluſion of this glorious ſcene? Here the 
diſcerning eye may behold the unfathom- 
able depths of wiſdom; the tender bowels 
of mercy; the warm ardors of love; the 
awful terrors of juſtice; the ſpotleſs beau- 
; | 38 ties 
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ties of holineſs; the ſtupendous miracles 
of power ver; and the illuſtrious triumphs of 
rious plan, and all uniting in the moſt 
HE EDI it into execu- 
Theſe 3 are not as FR in this 
plan which Grike the wind. It is impoſſi- 
ble to enumerate them all. In every point 
of light in which it can be viewed it is truly 
wonderful, Wonderful, in ſhort, whether 

ve confider the dignity of it's author; the 
depth of contrivance ; the difficulty of ex- 

ecution; the excellence of the manner; the 


propriety of the means; the extent of it's 


| object; eee eee eee 
n 10 


— 


r 
= 2 rich and inexhauſtible fund of en- 
tertainment and inſtruction, I might ſnew, 
tat as they give us the juſteſt views of 
| of God, of that Government which he ex- 
2 over the world, and of his grace 
294) 200 
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to his rebellious ſubjects, ſo they contain 
the moſt perfect rule of virtue, and the moſt 
encouraging motives to the practice of it, 
in the promiſe of a proper aſſiſtance, and the 
aſſurance of a moſt noble and glorious re- 
ward, But it is nn er be to en- 
large. | 


| Haw copious theſe themes? How ex- 
cellent the materials, of which the 
Chriſtian Orator may avail himſelf? What 
is there wanting here that can be neceſſary 
to engage the attention ; to penetrate the 


| foul with a reverence for the Deity and a 


love to virtue; to fire the imagination; to 
Intereſt the \feQtions and inflame the de- 


votion of the Chriſtian; to collect our 


ſcattered and diſſipated thoughts to calm 
the irregular workings and agitations of our 
| paſſions; to work our minds into an habi- 

tual ſeriouſneſs of temper ; to promote the 
Improvement of all the virtues of a holy 
life; to nouriſh hope; fortify reſolution, 
and encourage truſt; to raiſe the ſoul to a 
noble elevation above this world; to give 
8 eg” 


- 
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an enlargement to our views, a greatneſs to 
our deſigns, a dignity to our actions, and a 
happy direction to the whole movement of 
our lives: In a word, to form our ſouls for 
exerciſes, the moſt rational and manly in 


this world; and for happineſs, the moſt 
noble and refined i in the next ? 


And now, after having obſerved ſo much, 5 
may I, not be bold enough to aſk (in the 
words of an excellent writer) where is there 
to be found any book but the Bible, which 
« contains ſo much to inform, impreſs and : 
2 delight reflecting minds, laid together i in 
. a manner ſo extenſively adapted to the 
« yarious turns of underſtanding, taſte and 
77 i temper ; 5 which people of different and 
« diſtant countries, through a long ſuc- 
4 ceſſion of ages, have held in ſo much re- 
« verence, and read with ſo much advan- 
KO tage ; where it is difficult to, determine 
« which, are moſt. diſtinguiſhed, caſe and 
cc ſimplicity,- or ſublimity and force, but 
*« where, all are ſo beautifully united; 
6 where there i is ſo little to diſcourage the 
weakeſt 


1 
« weakeſt ſpirit, if docile, and ſo much to 
« gratify the ſtrongeſt, if candid; where 
« the fancy and the heart, the intellect 
«and the conſcience, are applied to by 
<« turns with ſuch familiarity, and yet ſuch 
“ majeſty; in fine, where the frailties, diſ- 
« Orders, and diſtreſſes of human nature are 
all fo feelingly laid open, and the reme- 
dies which Heaven has provided ſo ten- 
68 * derly applied 9 as 


By a proper application of the various to- 
pics with which he is furniſhed, what 
might not the Chriſtian Divine do, in the 
way of entertaining, as well as inſtructing 
mankind, thoſe of the beſt taſte not ex- 
en * 


How many have ſucceeded, in both theſe 
' refpetts, i in Poetry, Hiſtory and the Drama, 
who have had next to infinitely leſs advan- 
tages from their ſubjects? What think you 
of Milton, and the Juſt 1 he has ac | 


$ Dr. Forlyoe $ ner to Voung 1 ee Pans, 11. 
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quired. by his © Paradiſe Loft” ? It is true, 
the talents of this great Poet were indeed 
diſtinguiſhed. Few can equal, can ſtand 
a. compariſon with them. But diſtin- 
8 they were, it is a queſtion, if 
they would have enabled him to ſhine with 
ſuch luſtre, upon almoſt any other ſub- 
The performance paſſeſſes a high de- 
gree of merit, in point of execution, but 
it is the dignity of the ſubject, and the 
materials with which he was furniſhed 
from the ſacred. Code, which gave ſuch a 
noble air, of grandeur and majeſty to the 
whole. An inſtructive hint this to the 
Chriſtian Orator, which, with a variety of 
other conſiderations of a vaſtly higher na- 
ture, ſhould -animate him with a laudable 
ambition of excelling in the art which he 
has undertaken, of ſetting off all the great 
_ truths of religion to the beſt advantage, 
that ſo through the divine blefling, they 
may have the happieſt influence * e 
hearts and manners of mankind. 


Thus 
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Thus, ſome of the moſt remarkable 
ſchemes which have been deviſed and follow- 
ed for promoting religious inſtruction have 
fallen under our review, and been examined 
in a variety of lights. It may not now 
be improper for the reader to pauſe a little, 
that from a compariſon he may be able to 
judge of their reſpective merit, and deter- 
mine to which the preference is due. 


The cauſe has been pleaded at the bar 
of Reaſon. At this, the Author would 
ever wiſh to have it heard and examined. 
In an appeal to this he flatters himſelf, 
bis-repgens will readily concur with him. 


Liſs: all fair judges let 9 now pro- 
nounce upon the evidence before them, 
unbiaſſed by the authority of names or 
opinions. He truſts to their candor; he 
waits their deciſion; and it is not with- 
out ſome degree of confidence, that their 


judgment will coincide with his 8 tals | 
Ok 


The 


— ꝶ:: 1 —— — 
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The Author is no advocate for, no friend 


| to Prieſtcraft in any point of view. Nei- 


ther is he for paying any regard to 'the 
grave deciſions of the clergy, any further 


than they are ſupported by Reaſon and the 


ſacred Volume, from which they profeſs to 


have taken them. But if they ſhall be 


found agreeable. to both, it would be 
equally unfair to © diſregard important 
truths, merely becauſe delivered by them, 


or to turn Sceptic and Libertine to avoid the 
. en of Top under LEE———_ 5 


The Ankle — u his Readers _ 
n more rational and ſenſible; that 
they will dare to avow what reaſon, un- 
biaſſed, muſt approve: And if now their 


opinion is in favour, not only of the reaſon- 


ableneſs, but alſo the uſefulneſs of Preach- 
ing, conſidered as a mean of religious in- 
ſtruction, the author hopes he will find 


a the leſs difficulty in carrying their attention 
along with him, while he takes a 7 
view of ; "th 


P A 2 R 7 T 
* - * as \ — _— 1 


A the ſeveral Schemes or Models of Preachù- 
ing. and the various Alterations and In- 
3 7205. one "Winer gene, 


TN this: 26 in every; hee art, the pro- 
greſs, by which it can arrive at any 
conſiderable degree of improvement, muſt 
be very ſlow; and indeed, conſidering how 
many are the things which muſt have an 
influence: upon it, it cannot. be otherwiſe. 


* 
Wn 


"Ir will not . aordesfing. and it may 
be. uſeful. to trace it's ſeveral gradations in 
the periods it has paſſed through; and that 
we may be able to do this the more diſ- 
wie” 3 we ſhall digeſt what obſervations 
Vor. I. * we 
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we have made under the followin 8 ſec- 
tions: 


RET 10 KN ri 


o the Practice £ the mou Church. 


— 2 A . ITY we - 2 O 


UR Engury - into the: avis of ihe 
Practice of Preaching; and the ya- 
rious manner in which it has been carried 
on, ſhall begin by Looking into the pad — 
of the Jewiſh Church. From this ſome Tight | 
may be derived i upon this part of out ſub- 
ject, as that Church was at firſt conſtituted 
by the ſpecial appointment, and all along 
ſupported under the immediate auſpices of 
God. It is true, there are ſeveral things 
{te conſtitution vf that Church, which, 
however ſuited to the genius of the 
people of IIrael, and that early age of the 
world in which they firſt obtained, cannot 
| ye adopted under a — ſo different 
s; From 
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from theirs as ours is; but Mill it is far 
from being improbable, that from them 


was borrowed the hint upon which our 
: Practice oF Pronching has been founded. 


If we look into the 8 of the Jewiſh 
Church, and carry back our views as far 
as their annals will lead us, we ſhall find 
that God conſecrated a whole Tribe, or the 
Deſcendants of the family of Levi, to the 
ſervices of Religion ; and that theſe, ac- 
cording to the different ranks and ſtations 
aſſigned them, were to be aſſiſting in car- 
rying on the offices of it, and inſtructing 

Fog people in what related to it $- | 


As thoſe of the Sacerdotal order (which 
was reſtricted to the deſcendants of Aaron, 
a branch of the family of Levi) had the 
direction of the ritual of religion commit- 
ted to them, and were appointed to preſide 
in the ſeveral parts of it's s pompous ſervice, 


| Numb. ili. 6, Numb. vill. 11, 14, 15, 19. Deut. 
z. 8. . | | 


od 1 7 P 2 this 
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| this neceſſarily determined their reſidence 
to the neighbourhood of that place (where- 
ever it was) where this was appointed to 
be performed, and ſo circumfcribed-their | 
uſefulneſs, as teachers of religion, to a 
circle around them; or at moſt gave them 
an opportunity of being ſerviceable to thoſe 
who lived without it, only at their high 
and ſolemn feſtivals, when there was a ge- 
neral rendezvous, at leaſt of the males, from 
5 the ſeveral Tribes. | 


To Lag againſt the inconvenience that 
might ariſe from the reſtricted refidence of 
the Prieſts, God appointed no leſs than 
forty-eight cities for the accommodation of 
the Levites, whoſe immediate attendance 
was not required at the Tabernacle and 
Altar'*, that fo diſperſed through the ſe- 
veral Tribes, they might be the more exten- 


ſively uſeful, in diffuſing the qe bn 8 


> religion among them . 


A ab 
a * 


* Joſh. xxi. | 
Leit. x. 11. Deut, xxxili 10. 
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1 know there are ſome who conſider the 
office of teaching aſſigned to the Levites, as 


reſtricted to the decifion of any caſes of 


controverſy that might ariſe concerning the 
ceremonial of their religion and worſhip, 
and think the injunction, Levit. x. 10. 
Hecifive upon this point. But whoever 
attentively conſiders the context, will 
caſily obſerve that any injunction there 
given them, was not ſo much with reſpect 
to their office in general, as a caveat againſt 
ſuch an unhallowed conduct as that of 
Nadab and Abihu, whoſe crime, we are told, 

ver. 1, conſiſted in apreſumptuous deviation 
from the divine i inſtructions, in the manner 
of t their oblation, or, as it is there expreſſed, 

in-offering ftrange fire before the Lord. And 
if one may venture a conjecture from the 
injunction given ver. . we ſhould be apt to 
imagine that the profanation of God's altar, 

of which Nadab and Abihu where guilty, 
as the conſequence of theit having drunk 
to exceſs of ſome intoxicating liquor, and 
therefore God, ever watchful over the 
honour of Religion, Which is in ſome 
bluovr Pe meaſure 


= 
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meaſyre connected with the condutt of it's 
Miniſters, gives it in ſtrict charge tb 
Aaron and is family, who were conſecrated 
to the ſervices of it, that they ſhould care- 
fully guard againſt. all inebriating / drink, 

eſpecially when they were about to dddiefs 
themſelves to any of the facred duties of 
their office, that {6 they mighte ever be able to 
diſtinguiſh berwix? holy and unbo , Clean and 


Dee. 


unclean, and faded the Children of Feet all 4 


When the meaning of this Place! is ptopet! 
conſidered, and taken in it's connexion wit 
what goes before and follows after, it muſt 
ſeem ſtrange that any have ever ſo far mil. 
taken it, as to i imagine that their office, in 
5 the way of teaching, was Tolely confiried 
to the coghizance' of mattets relating 4. 
ther to the forenſic or enden Law. 0 


Ain 3: 14 
It is indeed deres. m mn parts 
15 the hiſtory of Iſrael, that there were 
ſome of the Levites appointed to act in the 
character of Judges among them I, but it 
| e de cine 2 Chon} xk S. 
3 1 would 


** 

aul be moſt unreaſonable from thence 
to canclude, that they had nothing to do 
with public teaching or inſtruction, when 
there are ſeveral places, beſides thoſe already 
referred tp, Nhich plainly indicate the con- 
Trary: : Nay, if we will but conſider God, 
in his adminſtration to this people, under 
the character of the Founder of their reli- 
gious, a8 well as civil polity, we can never 
imagine he would have reſtricted any af 
the miniſters; of his religion, from teaching 
his ſubjects the duties of a moral nature, 
-fince, in the regard paid to theſe (or, in 
other words, | in Holinęſi to the Lord con- 
ſiſted the glory of his kingdom, 25 well 
as the happineſs of his ſubjects, and to pro- 
emote theſe was the e re nn 
laws; ' Oe 4: 3 19 be 
amino die aud nog t uin 
Ju 8 the original e the 
inſtitution of this order was, it is certain 
that a ſad degeneracy ſoon creeped in among 
them; aud that, {forgetting the n of 

os OY f their 
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their character, and the importance of their 
Nee er became. E te both. C2 


10 - — 9 3 . 4 - 7 
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This very Sebtably it was, Ahich = 
wilted? to Samuel the hint of- inſtituting 
ſchools or colleges (for before his time 
we do not hear of any) for ther religious 
inſtruction of thoſe, who might be after 
wards employed in the immediate ſervice 
-of the altar, or in executing any com- 
miſſions from God to his people, in the 
character of Prophets : Hence they were 
afterwards called, The Schools of the Pra- 
-phets, and continued in conſiderable repu- 
tation, as it is generally thought, till about 
the time of Malachi (when prophecy 
-ceaſed) nat only as nurſeries for ſuch as 
were afterwards to be employed in tlie 
ſervice of Religion, but alſo as ſeminaries 
for promoting the knowledge of it: But 
as to the manner in which they did fo, we 
zan ſay little, as we have but very few, 
and theſe dark and nme 
3 _—_ Ks . 
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In the firſt ages of the Jewiſh common 
wealth, any writings of the religious kind 
which were then extant among them, were 
probably no more than thoſe of Moſes, 
which contained, as it were, the platform 
of their religion: And -confidering their 
-unſettled ſituation in the wilderneſs, and 
the various cares which would neceſſa- 
rily engage their attention after their ſet- 
ctlement in Canaan, it is probable, they 
were but comparatively. few of that nu- 
merous people, who could read or under- 
ſtand [the ) Hark Volume, iN as it then 
ks a I 
be taſk of inſtructing them in the 
3 of religion, ſeems to have be- 
longed, as was hinted before, to thoſe of 
the Aaronic and Levitical family, and ſuch 
as were . in the _— — nde 
ee e 1 Sia eidtde 5d: 
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' bable, they would endeavour. to promote, 
8 only by verbal inſtructians, but alſo, 


according 
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according to the 4implicity: of thaſe early 
times, by a ſymbolical and emblematical 
ſervice, which, by having a more juſ and 
determined meaning affixed to it, than 
there was under a Pagan. Hierarchy, would 


anſwer boch theſe valuable: purpoſes: 
Wohld by gratifying that taſte fot exter- 
| every plauſihle pretence for a return to 
their Idolatry; and give thoſe impreſſions 
P — 
. powerful influence, than they coll hade 


of the world, when the minds of * 4 "x. 


were uncultivated by knowledge; and their 
feelings were none of tlie moſt delicate. 
to D e ad age, wnub goo 
ain athe ducceeding- periods of 4their 
Church and Commonwealth, together wit 


inſtruction ſeems to have been carried on 
by the: diſcourſes of their Prophets i but 
theſe, in place of being ſtated, were only 
decaſion teachers, raiſed up by God," as 
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cred Volume as he could, 
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che exigeneĩes of his Church, or the ends 
of his government, made their” appearance 
neceflaty. And indeed if we may judge from 
that proneneſs which the people Uifeoveretd 
To Idolatry before the Babyloniſn Captivity, 
we muſt conclude that they were ſtrangely 
ignorant of the Sacred Oracles, and that, if 
they had any ſtated inſtitution among them 
for the illuſtration of them, it was either 
very 1 remiſsly'or RY Excoilcd: png 
Err 1 1 2 e yon ti94G 2 40 
Soon after the SEE, e d 1 re. 
gular p lan of public teaching ſet on foot, 
and Coed ever after, though tlie ex- 
ecution of it does not ſeem to have beth 
committed to thoſe of the Sacerdotal of EGA. 
vitical order, but to others, and that rather 
by concert among themſelves,” tlian from 
i 10 W 8 nment of God <onceratii 
: n al 


x: 129-8 Deer C2: YE! 
. NON mmmh gn of bes 
. — return fröm Babylon, 
havin b ce many cöpies of tlle N- 
and from them 


| ade out one as corrett as pour ble, aſſembled 
the 
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the people at Jeruſalem in one of the 8 
and there publicly read the law to them ||. 
From thence might have ariſen their public 
aſſemblies for religious inſtruction, and af- 
terwards the erection of ſynagogues for 
their 2 ee | 


ee F yr 4154572 597 ene 
At vt, it is highly — ths 25 
more was intended than a public reading 
of the Scriptures ; and as there ſeems to 
Have been no particular appointment with 
reſpect to the perſons who Dran 
on, any one might be pitched upon, wh hom 
the ee writs Fot for: ine oe | 
ho beth ras? 91 75,00 8 5541 105 
eil 33 Bri % of e 8 
Atterwarde, it is likely, their. pride 
"might, have prompted ſome. of them, not 
only to read a portion of Seriptute, but 
alſo to offer their commentaries upon it: 
And this, bye very eaſy-progreſs, will ac- 
count for that ſwarm of e wt Imery 
1 ne 4} Hiring, Kin, we = mt 55 
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| preters, which ſprung up among them; 
and who, by the variety, boldneſs and in- 
vention, more than the ſolidity of their 
interpretations, or regard to the Law, ſoon 
acquired a . e for aeg prepse _ 
Re 2 c 


A et to eder a W made 
it ſoon neceſſary. to ſettle the plan of their 
public ſervice, and to appoint ' one who 
ſhould preſide, - or take the direction in 


The deſign of the ſynagogue- ſervice ig 
evidently held forth to us, in the account 
which. Phils gives of it. It is, ſays he; 
« the cuſtom of our nation to apply them 
„ ſelves every Sabbath day to the ſtudy of 
«« wiſdom, and to hear with attention the 
3 lectures that a doctor gives about 
„it. This cuſtom ſtill continues among 
* us, and our ſynagogues are nothing elſe 
s but ſchools, wherein virtue is taught, the 
5 myſteries of religion. are explained, and, 


cc vice 
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5 their Rabbis or Scribes were, from 
the character they had acquired for learn · 
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te vice ĩs reproved 9. For theſe purpoſes 
they were wont to introduce theit ſervice 
by Prayer, next to read certain portions of 
the Law and the Prophets, and then to 


offer an expoſition of them, or a word of 


exhortation from them: And for this laſt 


part of the ſervice (though the moſt im- 


portant) any perſon was pitched upon, to 
whom the ruler of the ſynagogue chuſed 
to pay the compliment 1. And when the 
public ſervice of the ſynagogue was thus 
carried on by any member, who might be 
called by the caprice of the ruler to 
perform it, and of whom many might be 
very unfit for it, it was no wonder that 


the religious inſtruction of the people mY 


ee GRIP. 4 tees 


Neither was. he. eee de 


1 * invited 40 take his office. N it 


8 $ Apparat, Bible, V.1, 226. 
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was this which introduced thatcorraption, 


| both in religious principles and practice, 


among them, for which our Saviour ſo 


pee "Yus 0 5 leſs Dey W them. 


Theſe had beit different ſchools, a 
differed widely in their religious ſenti- 
ments; but in this they all agreed, that 
not ſatisfied with the inſtructions conveyed 
to. them in the ſacred: Code, they were for 
mixing with them many inventions of their 


own: And in order to gain credit to their 


whims, they had the aſſurance to alledge, 
and from the character they had already 


rcgzuired, the art to make the people be- 


lieve, that thofe traditions (for ſuch they 


were afterwards called) were of the ſamo 


origin, and conſequently of the ſame au- 
thority, with the written law, and han- 


ded down to them orally from the time of | 


5 st c . K 
5 Thus 


| eg Vue Who; ſays Maimonides, that Moſes, at 


the time he received the Law from God; received like 


| ne chelate it. The text was firſt given 


A bim 


T4: 7 
_ Thus: their: commentaries, from the ye=- 


neration the people had for their Authors, 
came, at laſt, to be adopted as of equal au- 
thority with the original text, or written 
Law. Theſe, in a ſucceſſion of ages, 
ſwelled to an ineredible bulk, and were, by 
Rabbi Judas, digeſted into a Collection, 


called, The Miſbna. Upon this other 
Commentaries were written, which they 


daun. 36 The Gemera, OD of the 
Ye 6 ile Kati 2 te et Miſbna, 


bim, * — — 5 explanation, hich taught hoax what 
that authentic text contained, and this is the manner inn 
which he taught them both to Iſrael. When Moſes re- 
tired into bis tent, Aaron came to him, and learned of 
him the Law which God had given bim, and the inter- 

retation of it, and then ſtood up. and placed himſelf 
at his right hand. Aft Aaron, came in Eleazar and 
Ethamar; his ſons, and Moſes tepeated to them the ſame 
things which: he bad ſaid to Aaron; after which they 
placed. theniſclves, the one at Aaron's right hand, and 
the other at Moſes' s left. Then came the ſeventy Elders, | 
and Moſes gave them the ſame leſſon which he had given 
to Aiton and his children. And, laſt of all, came all 
the people to ſeek the Lord, and to learn of Moſes the 
Law and it's interpretation. So that Moſes repeated the 
Law four times to Aaron, three times. to his children; 
- twice to the ſeventy elders, and once to the people. 
this | After 
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Miſbna, and both theſe united compoſe 
their Talmuds, which contain a body of 
Jewiſh Doctrines, Laws, -- Cuſtoms and 
Caſuiſtry, according to the opinions of their 
moſt approved WOK. | 


h After this account of their moſt eſteem= 
ed writings, let thoſe, who can ſubmit to 
the moctispusion: look into an or but 


| After this he 8 = Aaron. nd the tent, 
which he had learned by heart, after having heard it 
four times from Moſes. Then he went out, and after 
him his children did the ſame thing ; and after they were 
gone, the ſeventy elders alſo repeated the Law to the 
people. By theſe means they all heard the Law and the 
interpretation four times, The chief am he people 
divided among them the care of teaching both- the text 
of the Law, and the explanation of it. But the text 
was written, and the interpretation of it was preſerved 
by tradition. Thus Maimonided, Apparat. Biblic. V. I. 

p. 3. 

This account of ihe manner in which the EE RET 
tion of the Law was at firſt given, and afterwards handed 
down, needs no remarks, Let the reader judge of this 
well told ſtory for himſelf. 


— Conde Judzus Appella 
Non ——7 — Hon. 
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think of the Talmudical and Cabbaliſtie 


ſtuff, with which. the Scribes were wont to 
entertain their hearers (of which they may 
ſee a large collection in Dr. Lightfoot's 
Hor. Heb.) and he will ceaſe to wonder at 
the groſs ignorance of the Sacred Oracles, 
to which the Jews were at laſt reduced, and 


will ſee the propriety of our Saviour's ap- 


pearance at that particular period, to re- 


ſtore the true interpretation of the divine 


Law, and bring about à reformation in 
their manners, which had been miſerably 
corrupted by the falſe gloſſes they put 


upon it. Such as we have now taken notice 


of, was the nature of the fynagogue · ſervice 
at our Saviour 's appearance, and during his 
reſidence among us. And though this 


ſervice was to ceaſe upon the inſtitution of 
the Chriſtian Religion, and the obligations 


of it could be no longer binding upon the 
proſelytes to that religion, yet ſo far as was. 


conſiſtent with the ends of his een 


our Lord ſeems to have conformed to it, 


and to have appointed public aſſemblies for 


worſhip and devotion, and a manner to be 
. obſerved 


— 


4 
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obſerved in them, in ſome things ſimilar 
to what obtained in the ſynagogues. In 
one thing, however, the manner of theſe 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Aſſemblies widely 
differed. In place of committing the di- 
rection of the public, offices of teaching, to 
the members of the ſeyeral aſſemblies in 
general, he appointed that, from the time of 
the abrogation of the Moſaic, and the com- 
mencement of the Chriſtian Diſpenſations, 
a certain Order of men, conſecrated to this 
| rs ſhould prefide in them. 


Thus, in our enquiry, we are ts | 
down to that happy era'in the Church of 


God, which commenced by the inſtitution 
of the Religion of the bleſſed Jeſus, his Sons 
and our Saviour, which leads us to the con- 


| 
| 
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s E G T ION UI. 
Of the Practice of the Primitive Chriſtian 
3 Church. 


THAT the manner of our Lord and 
his Apoſtles in their public mini- 


PROPER was, may be beſt learned from the 


facred writings, which contain the authen- 
tic accounts of it. But the conſideration 


of it we ſhall paſs over at preſent, as it will 


fall more properly under the deſign of the 
third part of this Treatiſe, and preſent the 


reader with ſome ſtrictures upon the man- 


ner of thoſe who lived neareſt to the Apo- 
ſtolic times, and therefore were called 


The Fathers of the primitive Church. In 
their writings ſome may perhaps expect 


to find models in every reſpect proper for 


our imitation, in the manner of conducting 


our ur public inſtructions, and ms inſpired 
with 


1291 
with a kind of enthuſiaſm in their favour, 
think they are really ſuch, _ 


Indeed we hould*do injuſtice to their 
merit, did we not own that ſome of them 
have diſcovered a great depth of erudition, 
and no inconfiderable powers of perſuaſion; 
no ſmall refinement of taſte; and a man- 
ner, conſidering the genius of the times in 
which they lived, abundantly agreeable, 
though not always chaſte and correct. In 
their defences of Chriſtavity- againſt it's 
firſt adverſaries, they diſcover a ſtrength 
and energy of argument, and in their de- 
votional pieces, a warmth and fervor of 
affection, that muſt render them juſtly. de- 
ſerving of the praiſe of thoſe who come 
after them; and ſuch as: muſt afford an 
entertainment, accompanied with improve: 
ment, to all Wwho, with a candid and de- 
vout mind, peruſe their writings. But 
though ſome of them have ſucceeded, very 
well in the preaching art, I cannot help 


mas} N eee . 
3 on _— 
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dels for the young hes 2s 
form himſelf upon. 


No doubt they are, as the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray obſerves, the channels of tra- 
dition, and inform us how the Church in 
ef our religion ; but I. cannot help thinks - 
ing that their judgment upon theſe doc+ 
tries ought not to have that weight als 
lowed” them, which the learned prelate 
ſeems to plead for, and that as little ſhould 
their opinion determine ours. For in the 
interpretation of Scripture, authorities 
mould have ne weight, any farther than 
they are ſupported by reaſon and the ſa- 
ered text. And, excepting the opportunities 
which theſe aneient Fathers had of being 
better acquainted with the manners and 
uſages, to which there are frequent referen- 
ves in ſcripture, by living, ſame of them in 
Ve countries, and all of them nearer to the 
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times 
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times in which our Saviour and his Apoſ- 
tles lived, I know no advantage they had, 
which we want, for the interpretation of 
ſcripture; and we have the accumulated 
advantage of their interpretations, and of 
thoſe of the intermediate and e ages, 

2 us in ours. | ; 


In their Homilies ny public diſcourſes, 
it muſt be owned that ſome of them diſ- 
cover a great degree of correctneſs, both 
in judgment and taſte ; and have commu- 
nicated their inſtructions in a manner well 
calculated both to entertain and improve 
the candid and attentive. But the ſame 
cannot be ſaid of them all. In their in- 
terpretations of Scripture, ſome of them, 
unable to reconcile the maxims of the Reli- 
gion of | Jeſus with thoſe of the Schools of 
Philoſophy, in which they had been edu- 
cated, have gone into a ſpirit of myſti- 
eiſni, and taken a wild and unwartantable 
freedom in changing every thing, even the 
plaineſt piece of hiſtory, into a moral Alles 
a ; and giving looſe reins to their ima- 

Q 4 gination 
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gination, have ſometimes run into an un- 
intelligible jargon. Beſides, their compo- 
ſitions are often ſo looſe, their ſtyle fo turgid 
and ſwelling, and fo full of little turns of 
wit, childiſh jingle, quaint antitheſis, and 
far fetched fimiles, that the young preacher, 
who would read them much before his 
taſte were formed, would be in danger of 
having it rather corrupted than improved 
by them. They have their beauties, and 
they are many and ſhining too; and great 
allowances are to be made for their defects 

and- blemiſhes, | | 


B chis time Ekeguence abt vo to "Rr 
ene, and a corruption of taſte to gain 
ground; and it. is no wonder they ſhould 
feel the effects of it's prevalence. It is 
even ſurprizing they were not more "us 
feQod with it, E A 


If to this wo add the conſideration of 

the livelineſs of their fancies, the fervor 

of their devotion, their zeal for religion, and 

the taſte of thoſe among whom they lived 
| for 
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for a ſplendid and gaudy ſpecies of Elo- 
quence, we need not wonder that they 
were led into a ſtyle, generally florid and 
highly ornamented, without being at the 
proper pains to chaſten it into a degree of 
correctneſs, which times of more refinement 
in taſte might think neceſſary. 


But leaving theſe early times, let us 
carry our views downward. In this en- 
quiry we ſhall paſs over the intermediate 
ages betwixt theſe firſt and the Reformation, 
becauſe in thoſe ages (moſt of them ages 
of ignorance and barbariſm) little is to be 
looked for in the way of models: And 
 we' ſhall come directly to conſider, 
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The Pradlce fee the Reormation., 


N the execution of this part of bur de- 
ſign, we ſhall confine our views to our 
own country, as with the intereſts of fe 
are A APR GIN eg 
4 
115 exackby the divecitin manners f hs 
Auction vhich have obtained ſince the Re- 
formation, it would be very difficult, if at 
all poſſible, to aſcertain the preciſe periods 
at which they took place: Nor indeed is it 
neceſſary that we ſhould attempt it, becauſe, 
ſo far as concerns the changes they have 
undergone in our country (to which our 
preſent inquiry is reſtricted) none who are 
acquainted with the hiſtory of i, can be 
. 


They 
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They inſenſibly ſlide into one another, 
like the gradations of light and ſhade in a 
picture, ſo that it is extremely difficult to 
fay where the one ends, and the other be- 
gins Ye ny 2: 4 817771871 


For ſome time after the Reformation, the 
progreſs of improvement in this, as in the 
other branches of ſcience and compoſition, 
was very flow and gradual. The peculiar 
circumſtances of thoſe: times had a very 
powerful influence upon the temper and 
taſte of the Clergy; and theſe but too 
much diſcovered themſelves in all their 


performances From the n 9 Ty 


What our firſt e 4 to n 
laboured moſt, was (for the preſervation of 
what they called Orthodoxy, and as 4 
barrier againſt the return of Hereſy) to 
form the Theology of the Bible into a 
kind of ſyſtem, ſuch as beſt ſuited thein 
own ſentiments, or thoſe of the party to 
which they were moſt attached. Than 
this We nothing could be a greater 
. obſtruction 
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obſtruction to the knowledge of the Scrip- 


tures, and the intereſts of Religion, cloſely 
connected with it. For thus tied down 
and confined; to a ſyſtem, as in ſo many 
trammels, the reſtrictions they were under, 
not only cramped a ſpirit of free and ra- 
tional enquiry, which was neceſſary for 
duly underſtanding the ' ſcriptures, but 
alſo communicated a ſtiffneſs to their diſ- 
courſes and compoſitions, which to one of 
a taſte the leaſt unproved, 1 have _ 
OP ee 


ate this, ſeveral other ah con- 
tributed to render their manner of Preach- 
8 in las Fe _—_ uncouth. 


odour: this time, FR WER of g che 
ſchools was that only which was in vogue. 
The Clergy deeply tinctured with the pe- 
dantry of it, brought a great deal of it 
into the pulpit, and affected a vain ſhew 
and parade of learning, by the multitude of 
ſcholaſtic and technical terms, and the 
Greek and Latin Quotations which they in- 
Reid troduced 
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troduced into their Sermons. They were 
wont to crumble down their diſcourſes into 
a vaſt number of diviſions and ſubdiviſions, 
by which they give one reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that they ſought opportunities of hauling 
into them every thing that could but ſerve 
to eke them out, to the no ſmall diſguſt of 
every perſon of the leaſt judgment or taſte 
who heard them. For though amidſt 
fuch a variety, there might be ſome things, 
which, abſtractedly confidered, might be 
allowed to be uſeful, yet muſt they be de- 
nied to be pertinent, becauſe however they 
might have a remote connexion with one 
another, they very often had ſcarce any 
with the ſubject in hand. In a word, their 

manner in many things, was ſilly and pue- 
rile. Nor ĩs it at all to be wondered at that 
it ſhould, conſidering how they had but 
lately emerged out of their ignorance and 
barbariſm, in which the Chriſtian world, 
and particularly this Weſtern part of it, 
had long lain; and that, heated with a ſpi- 
rit of controverſy, for which thoſe times 
were diſtinguiſhed, they had yet ſcarce be- 
£2) gun 
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gun to think of the cultivation and im- 
provement of their taſte. To this period 
very probably it is, that a celebrated Poet of 
our own country 3 in the nn. 


— 22 i 
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x 9 School -Divines this zealous iſle o'erſpread ; 
Who knew moſt ſentences was deepeſt read ; 
Faith, Goſpel, all, ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted. 

x Porz's Eſſay on Criticiſm. - 


A method loaded with ſo many impro- 
prieties, could not long continue in vogue. 
Divines, weary of the ſtiff, dry and un- 
animated manner of the Schools, to which 
they had been long, ſhackled, eagerly ſeiz- 
ed the firſt opportunity to break looſe from 
it. Such opportunity was not long want- 
ing. The period which ſucceeded this 
r it. 


Then this were ſome powerful efforts 
made to introduce arbitrary Government, 
and the unreſtrained exerciſe of it. The 


ag * in the Nothern part of 
the 
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the kingdom, unable any longer to brook 
the meaſutes which were gone into by 
thoſe in the adminſtration, were rouſed in- 
to a kind of enthuſiaſtic warmth. in de- 
fence of their civil Liberty. And as the 
attempts upon this were alſo accompanied 
with ſome upon their religious Liberty, this 
heat of temper ſoon diſcovered itſelf in Re- 
ligion likewiſe. And there being, nothing; 
perhaps more difficult than to aſcertain the 
bounds to which it may be indulged, it 
was enflamed beyond what coal my 
could GR 


- Oppoſition. ſerved but to increaſe this 
prevailing ſpirit ſtill the more. Such of the 
Clergy as ſuffered: for an oppoſition to the 
meaſures of the Court, found it neceſſary to 
ſcrew up the paſſions of the people as high 
as poſſible: While, on the other hand, 
that wildneſs which was thus produced, 
ſerved in it's turn to inflame the Clergy 
into a ſtill warmer zeal for the ſupport * | 
their ade 


Such | 


1 

Such a ſpirit, both in the elergy and 
people, was the almoſt unavoidable conſe- 
quence of the humour of the times in 
which they lived. It diffuſed itſelf on 
every ſide, and all who were not diſpoſed 
to chime in with the meaſures of a corrupt 
Court, and an Eccleſiaſtic Hierarchy, then 
thought equally corrupt, catched the ſpread- 
ing flame. There was not then ſo much as a 
poſſibility of /eeming-to be religious, with- 
dut feeling, or pretending to feel, this tem- 
per. From thence it is eaſy to gueſs what 
the ſtrain of ſermonizing muſt have been 
at this time. Warm, pathetic, looſe and 
incorrect, and deeply tinctured with en- 
thuſiaſm ; their diſcourſes were little more 
than a play upon words, tortured to ſerve the 
purpoſes of the wildeſt fancy, and the moſt 
_ unintelligible myſticiſm. With this view, 

| ſuch paſſages of the Prophets, the Song of 
Solomon, or the Revelations d, as were <= 


moſt 


$ I hope I ſhall not be miſtaken, as if I meant to throw 
any reflection upon theſe parts of the ſacred Volume, No- 
| thing can be farther from my intention. My deſign is only 
42 | | to 
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moſt bans were ſelected, as the themes. 


or ſubjects of their diſcourſes. If but the 
| ſound 


to take notice of a fact, relating to the manner of preach - 

ing during the period of which I write, and to take the 
opportunity of this note modeſtly to animadvert upon the 
conduct of thoſe, who fill ſeem to delight in the choice 
of the moſt obſcure places of ſcripture, as the foundation 
of their diſcourſes ; when others,. more plain and equally 
to their profeſſed purpoſe; might be found elſewhere, and 
particularly in the writings of the New Teſtament, 
which, in a ſpecial manner, contain the * of the 
Chriſtian. 


The Prophetic Style muſt, from the very nature of it, 
be in many places involved, intricate and obſcure ; and | 
tho' no doubt a great deal of this is worn off, by the com- 
pletion of many of the Prophecies, which ſerves as a key 
to them, yet ſtill there remains ſo much obſcurity upon 
them, that if we can, by the helps we now have, pene- 
rate through it, it muſt take great pains to diſpel the 
cloud, and occaſion to a popular audience a needleſs 
waſte. of time, in coming atthe plain and ſimple truth 
contained under it. As to the Song of Solomon, conſidered 
as 4 ſubject of ſermonizing, take the opinion of a very 
good judge, in his own words: A compoſition it is, 
« of which I muſt needs fay, that how naturally ſoever it 
% came from a monarch of his character, in theſe early 
& days of Eaſtern imagination and Eaſtern ardor, it ſhould 
«by no means be made 1 model for Chriſtian writers. 

Vor. I. SID 8 In 


„ 
ſound anſwered their purpoſe, no matter 
though the original deſign of the words 


Was 


<< In the New Teſtament, though produced from the ſame 
& origin, we find very little of this ſort, and that little in 
s the chaſteſt and pureſt train, at the fame time that we 
s are required and taught to worſhip God, who is a ſpirit, 
in ſpirit aud in truth. But, when we diſapprove of 
<« the practice as indiſcreet, muſt we condemn it too as 
& ſenſual ? Or becauſe, in ſome it may have been the 
<< ebullition of a laſcivious fancy, ſhall we pronounce it 
« to be ſo in all Certain it is, that, among ſuch as have 
. << uſed it, there have been not a few eminently diſtin- 
<« guiſhed by thepurity of their manners.” (Dr. Fordyce's 
Sermons to Young Women, Sermon '1oth.)—And with 
reſpect to the Book of the Revelations (a few of the firſt 
Chapters excepted, which are pretty practical) the ſame 
- objeQtion lies againſt the uſe of it, as the ſubject of public 
inſtruction, as againſt the Prophets: Vea, in this reſpect, 
the objection muſt be greater, becauſe many of the events 
foretold have not yet happened; and fo we can often 
form but a vain, or at moſt but a probable conjecture 
concerning the meaning of thoſe places, which are pre- 
ditions of them; and of this obſervation what a ſtriking 
proof have we in the practical pieces and commentaries 
(Lowman's Treatiſe and ſome few others nne 
| * been written. upon this Book ? 


The choice of ſubjects which apreacher makes, is, if he 
be vi a ſlave tithe writings of others, no mean proof of 
2 8 bis 
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was againſt it. From thence the preacher 
was furniſhed with an opportunity of giving 


his turn of mind, and the peculiar way in which he inclines 
to exert himſelf, And when thoſe in which he ſeems 
moſt to delight, are ſuch as are involved in all the ob- 
ſcurity of ancient allegory and cuſtoms, he gives reaſon. 
to the more judicious part of his audience to ſuſpect, that 
he aims at railing a mean. popularity to himſelf, by flat- 
tering a weakneſs incident to humanity, and which pre- 
vails in ne inconſiderable degree in thoſe, whoſe minds 
have not the advantage of the culture and improvement 
of a liberal education; the weakneſs I mean, is that pro- 
penſity they diſcover to be entertained and delighted with 
what favours of the my/fterious and marvelbus. 


Nothing can be better calculated to afford the preach- 
er, who can perſuade himſelf to take the advantage of it, 
the opportunity of gratifying this paſſion, than the choice 
of ſuch ſubjects, and the manner in which he is obliged 
to handle them. But how far this conduces to the edi- 
_ fication of his hearers, or a rationab religion, a little re- 
flection upon their religious creed, or ſyſtem of faith, will 
eaſily diſcover. 

It is a ſincere regard * the intereſts of religion, 1 not an 
inclination to cenſure any of it's miniſters, which prompts 
the author to make this remark, and therefore he hopes 
they wilt not only bear with him, and excuſe the freedom 
he has uſed in it, but alſo, that they will be pleaſed to con- 
ider it with the ſame car.dor with which he has made 
it, and then he cannot entertain a doubt of their admit- 
: tinge 7 besen | 
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ED 
an unlimited range to his wild imagination, 
of inflaming the paſſions of the people, 
and at the ſame time, of concealing his own 
ignorance of the true meaning of his text, 
under the laboured pains he ordinarily took 
for Ya: he called, an Waſtration of it. 


| Though, in theſe reſpects, their diſcour- 
ſes were juſtly blameable, yet it muſt be 
owned, that there appeared in many of them. 
a warmer ſpirit of devotion, and a livelier' 
ſenſe of divine . than bas obtained 


Wen the "ions of the eopler which: 
had been heated by the ſpirit of faction and 
party, and the convulſions of the ſtate, had 
time to ſubſide, and the tempers of all were. 
become more cool, the diſcourſes of the 


Clergy became more cool and temperatealſo. 
And indeed, to the honour of this period, it 


i 


muſt be owned that there ſprung: up a taſte. 


for the liberal arts and ſciences, unknown 
to former times, the happy effects of 
which. were abundantly diſcernable. in the 
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Thelogical compoſitions of this age, Many 
of it's divines were eminent, as far their 
ſublime piety and extenſive knowledge, ſq A 
alſo for a ſtrength and energy of ſtyle, and, 
a taſte and correctneſs in compoſition, which, 
will ſtand the examination even of times 
of ſtill greater literary improvement. And 
it may be juſtly ſaid, that the preaching art, 
if not carried to perfection by any, yet did 
it receive a high degree of refinement from 
many of them. Diſguſted with the dry, 
explications of a ſyſtem, the brawls of con- 
troverſy, or the rants of a wild enthuſiaſm, 
which diſtinguiſhed the former, periods, 
they ſtudied a manner more rational, and 
therefore better adapted to promote the 
knowledge and intereſts of virtue; amanner 
happily. removed at a proper diſtance. from 
the raptures and uncommon feryours of 
enthuſiaſm on the one hand, and from 
what might be reckoned cold, frigid, and 
e ee a1 ad by 


The acquaimance ach 71 850 in this 
vai more than in any of the former, 


began 
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began to cultivate with the writings of 
antiquity, contributed not a little, as E 
have already hinted, to refine their own 


. taſte, and thereby to improve * manner 
of their nne, | ; 


Filled with an Artes of the b 
ing and taſte of theſe divines, thoſe who 
fucceeded them ſtudied to improve by an 
imitation of them. They were ambitious 
of an acquaintance with the learned ſages 
of Greece and Rome. They peruſed their 
writings; they were pleaſed; they were de- 
lighted with their ſentiments, and the 
manner in which they expreſſed them. 
80 far the ſtudy of the antients had a moſt 
happy effect. But tranſported with a kind 
of enthuſiaſtic admiration of them, they 
began unluckily to think, they could in 
no way ſo well acquire a reputation for 
learning to themſelves, or pleaſe and edify 
their hearers better, than by difcloling 
thoſe famed ſources of ancient knowledge : 
Andin this opinion they gave themſelves an 
eta rage JAP the wilds of meta- | 
phyſical 


[ 7 1 


phyſical reverie, or the abyrinths. of 
philoſophical diſcuſſion. 


A diſcourſe formed upon any other plan, 
or in a different ſtyle, in their opinion, be- 
trayed a want of learning, genius and taſte. 
Had you gone into any of our churches 
whiſe this humour prevailed, you would 
have been apt to imagine yourſelves tranſ- 
ported, by ſome unaccountable inchant- 
ment, into the Lyceum, the Academy, or 
ſome other of the Schools of the arfcient 
Philoſophers, of whom the Preacher was 
an admirer, and would have thought that 
his intention was, rather to inſtruct his 
hearers in the doctrines of a Plato, an 
Ariſtotle, or a Seneca, than in thoſe of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


Such abſtract and metaphyfical diſqui- 
ſitions might afford the Preacher a large 
theatre, upon which to diſplay his know—ꝛ 
ledge of ancient learning, but could afford 
little inſtruction to the great body of his 
hearers. The novelty of phraſe, the ſtiff- 
neſs 
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neſs of argumentation, and the jejune man- 
ner which obtained in theſe philoſophical 


-compoſitions might pleaſe a few, but could 
not fail to offend n arp more. 


q 


On this account our Preachers were 
foon obliged to alter their method again. 
They exchanged this laſt for another, 
more agreeable indeed to a popular au- 
drence, I mean that of declamatory ha- 
rangues, to which very often the text had 
fearce ſuch a relation, as to ſerve for a 
* | proper motto to it. Theſe indeed, as they 
„ laid leſs reſtraint upon the preacher, fo they 
Z | gave leſs to the heater. In ſuch there was 
toom for all the ornaments of imagery and 
pictureſque deſcription, therefore theſe 
for a conſiderable time won the palm of 
applauſe. But there is at leaſt one defect, 
and a capital one too, which they labour 


under, and that is, that they are for the 


moſt part, fo airy and flimſy, and have fo 
little of body or matter, that when you 
eome to analyſe them, you find there is but 
very little ſubſtance in them. A thought 


or 
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or two wire-drawn, and diverſified in the 
dreſs in which they are exhibited, are all the 
admired contents of one of them, and fo, 
like a diet too weak and. thin, they become 
unfit for ſupporting, much more for invi- 
gorating the ſpiritual and divine life F. 


Thus we have carried down our enquiry 
to the preſent time, and every reader can 


eaſily conceive many reaſons why it ſhould 
ſtop here. 


§ See Theodorus; or, A Dialogue concerning the 
Art of Preaching ; to which the author acknowledges 
himſelf indebted for ſeveral hints in this laft or third ſec- 
tion. 4 


END OF, THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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